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In Our Opinion| 





Canada’s Share in 


T was a stroke of genius when 

somebody thought of getting 
Nik Cavell to be administrator of 
Canada’s participation in the Colom- 
bo plan. Seldom do the qualifica- 
tions of an appointee and the require- 
ments of a job seem to match so 
obviously and neatly. 

Mr. Cavell knows Asia and how 
to work with Asiatics: he spent 
thirteen years in India as a member 
of the British army, most of the time 
doing a variety of unmilitary jobs 
like land settlement, famine and 
plague relief and raising livestock. 
After he was invalided out of the 
army, he spent two years in South 
Africa combining  sheep-ranching 
with journalism. Since 1928 he has 
been associated with the world-wide 
communications system known as 
Automatic Electric and represented 
its interests in China and Japan 
before coming to Canada in 1935. 

As a result, or perhaps in spite, 
of this international business experi- 
ence, Mr. Cavell is an idealist in 
international affairs albeit an exceed- 
ingly practical one. He has expressed 
his idealism by serving as chairman 
of the national executive of the Cana- 
dian Institute of International Affairs 
and on the board of the Canada 
Foundation. He has exactly the quali- 
ties of mind and heart which are 
needed in the assignment which he 
has now undertaken, no doubt at 
great personal sacrifice. 


the Colombo Plan 


For Mr. Cavell is utterly convinced 
of the importance of the job that he 
is undertaking. He understands as 
do few men in Canada the problems 
of Asia and its potentialities for weal 
or woe for the future of the world. 
He knows that the only way to meet 
the ideological attractions of com- 
munism to land-hungry, food-hungry 
multitudes is by performance -— by 
visible help which they can see and 
feel in meeting their problems of 
poverty, hunger and disease. And 
he sympathizes sincerely with the 
striving aspirations of these people 
to run their own affairs in their own 
way, seeing these aspirations as a 
tribute to our own ideals of freedom. 

A man delegated to set up a new 
administration for the wise spending 
of twenty-five million dollars has 
little time for writing and delivering 
speeches. In Mr. Cavell’s case this 
is a pity, because he is a most 
eloquent interpreter of the purposes 
and program of the Colombo Plan. 
And he realizes to the full how 
important it is that the public should 
understand and support these pur- 
poses. It was a tribute to the impor- 
tance of the Joint Planning Com- 
mission, as representing a group of 
national organizations whose mem- 
bers constitute an influential section 
of the Canadian community, that he 
came to Montreal to present such a 
full and careful statement of what 
Canada is doing, and planning to 





do, to provide economic and tech- 
nical assistance to Southeast Asia. 
We are grateful and proud to be 
able to present the heart of his 
address in Foop For THOUGHT. 


Lest there should remain a doubt 
in any reader’s mind where he fits 
into the picture painted by Mr. 
Cavell, we asked Mr. Nichols to write 
a follow-up article, You and the 
Colombo Plan. He points up the 
importance of supporting our gov- 
ernment in its participation in this 
scheme and the likelihood that we 
may have to push it if Canada is to 
do her full duty. 


In this connection one 


point 


struck us forcibly in Mr. Cavell’s 
Canada has agreed to 
give twenty-five million dollars this 
year. But what of next year? Great 
Britain, Australia, New Zealand have 
committed themselves for six years 


presentation. 


or three. 
Cavell’s 


How can anyone in Mr. 
position plan _ intelligently 


for a program of capital assistance 
when he can look ahead only twelve 
months? This would be particularly 
difficult, we should think, in dealing 
with Asiatics whose sense of time is 
not at all like ours, to whom twelve 
months is as a moment in compari- 
son to the twelve centuries or more 
of tradition they are struggling to 
overcome. 


And how wasteful of time, money 
and personnel to try to set up a 
“division of international economic 
and technical assistance” in the De- 
partment of Trade and Commerce, 
calling in the kind of expert help 
needed, without any assurance that 
it will not be dissolved about as soon 
as it is achieved! 


It seems to us that in the eyes 
of our Commonwealth partners, both 
on the giving and receiving ends of 
the Colombo Plan, Canada must seem 
both cowardly and niggardly. This 
is not fair to the Canadian people. 


* ; 


} 


< dl 
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These children in a village in Pakistan are awaiting their turn to be inoculated with BBG 
(anti-tuberculosis) serum by a Scandinavian doctor-nurse team. This is part of a vast health 
program sponsored by the UN International Children’s Emergency Fund and the World Health 
Oragnization. UNICEF’s biggest single allocation this year went to Asia. Canada’s contri- 
bution last year was $500,000 — half in cash to be spent for supplies in Canada and half 
in codfish. Her total in the five years of operation has been $9,000,928. But perhaps more 
important than cash has been Canada’s contribution of Mrs. Adelaide Sinclair as a member, 
recently chairman, of the Fund. Mrs. Sinclair is executive assistant to the deputy minister of 
National Health and Welfare. 
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“The Right to be Wrong” 


It is a commonplace in public dis- 
cussions today to bewail the failure 
of our democracies to illustrate their 
creeds in their practice. We believe 
in the equality of men in many re- 
spects and especially in the equality 
of the justice administered in our 
law courts, but it still remains true, 
in the words of the witticism, that 
some men are more equal than others. 
There can be no doubt, however, that 
there is a strong contemporary ten- 
dency to exalt the common man and 
his opinions, to distrust specialists, 
and to look for wisdom to the multi- 
tude. 


This is the more confusing when 
we reflect that public questions were 
never more complex. The foreign 
office, for instance, has yielded part 
of its exclusive jurisdiction over in- 
ternational questions to the House 
of Commons. New Zealand and Aus- 


tralia, by broadcasting parliamen- 


tary debates to the nation, would 
seem to have taken another step in 
the same direction whereby the ulti- 
mate appeal is made to the whole 
electorate and over the heads of the 
members of Parliament. Problems of 
labor, management and government 
fiscal policy, complicated as they are, 
are now discussed with ardent parti- 
sanship by large numbers of citizens. 
Assuredly, a surprising number of 
people feel competent today to dis- 
cuss public questions. One of the 
chief justifications for the extension 
of educational opportunities is the 
necessity of fitting the members of a 
democracy for the complex tasks that 
await them. 


It does not follow that our genera- 
tion has discovered the secret implied 


in the question: where is wisdom to 
be found? A very unusually able 
book has just been published— 
“American Diplomacy”, in which the 
author, Mr. George F. Kennan, one 
of the wisest of American thinkers, 
finds that the inefficiency of much 
American diplomacy in the last half 
century derives from the fact that 
the United States has tended more 
and more to listen to popular opinion 
and to ignore the opinions of the 
men who have made diplomacy the 
special study of their lives. 


Whatever may be true about diplo- 
macy, however, our Canadian de- 
mocracy is not likely to seek for 
wisdom in self-appointed censors of 
the information and ideas which 
Canadian citizens are permitted to 
hear on the facilities of the Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corporation. 
Popular indignation over the recent 
attempt to suppress specialist opin- 
ions in psychiatry and philosophy is 
altogether sound. A healthy democ- 
racy, we may assume, must insist on 
knowing relevant facts, and also 
opinions which are not popular. No 
freedom is more essential to its 
health than freedom of information. 
We have laws calculated to curb the 
most offensive attacks on currently 
held religious opinions, but they are 
directed against offensiveness, not 
against fair-minded discussion of the 
subject. Any tendency to water down 
this particular freedom in order to 
appease partisan opinion in any field 
is to neglect the most important safe- 
guard of our civil liberty. Of course 
a national broadcasting system must 
not degenerate into a mere organ of 
partisanship; of course, too, when it 











is feasible to do so, opportunities of 
rebuttal should be furnished. 


Democracy takes for granted a real 
degree of intelligence and fair-mind- 
edness in the people. The function of 
government should be to encourage 
a wider dissemination of these quali- 
ties. Furthermore, it should not be 
unduly agitated if it discovers that 
there Canadian citizens 


are some 


whose authoritarian prejudices are 


offended by new ideas or changing 


standards in social behavior. 


VMatcotm W. WALLACE 





IN BRITAIN 

The broadcasting authority, in 
allotting opportunity for ventila- 
tion of controversial views, should 
not be guided either by simple 
calculation of the numbers who 
hold such views, or by fear of 
giving offence to particular groups 
of listeners. Minorities must have 
the chance by persuasion of turn- 
ing themselves into majorities. 

Listeners should understand that 
while the BBC must be impartial 
in admitting controversy to the 
microphone, this does not mean 
that every talk must be impartial. 


Broadcasting 
Honourable 


—Report of the 
1949, Right 


chairman. 


Committee, 
Lord Beveridge, 














The question is frequently raised, 
“What has the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights to do with Can- 
ada?” Following further the line of 
thought taken by our guest editorial- 
ist. Dr. Wallace. we 
comments on_ the 


quote from 
Declaration by 
two distinguished thinkers: Jacques 
Maritain, Catholic philosopher, and 
Sir Robert Watson Watt, F.R.S.. 


British scientist. 


First Maritain: 
Ariicle 18 declares that “everyone has 
the right to freedom of thought, con- 
science and religion”. This right obvi- 
ously does not 
obligation to seek and 


free man from his 
understand the 
basie truths concerning his being and 
his actions, and when he has found them 
to attach more importance to them than 
to his own life. It means that the field 
of conscience completely transcends the 
State and the social community which 
have no right to use constraint in this 
field. 


Article 19, dedicated to the freedom 
of opinion, proclaims “the right to seek, 
receive and impart information and ideas 
through any media and regardless of 


frontiers”. Here acknowl- 
edgment of the superior value of thought 
vis-a-vis the State and social community. 


I draw a 


again is an 


free- 
dom to impart ideas and the freedom 
to perform 


distinction between the 
can be re- 
pressed if they threaten to destroy the 
foundations of community life. This is 


actions which 


and one whose 
practical application is not always with- 


out risks and difficulties. 


a necessary distinction 


Sir Robert Watt, commenting on 
the same articles, which he describes 
as “the keystones of the Declaration’s 
arch” says: 

The rights thus claimed include that 
highest of human rights, the right to be 
“wrong”, to adhere to those heresies 
through which minorities, often op- 
pressed, initially almost always minori- 
ties of one, have changed the face of 
the world, physical and spiritual. They 
include the right to exercise the ill- 
appreciated courage of the “turncoat”, 
which is only another name for a con- 
vert, and the right to preach “false” and 
“subversive” doctrines. There are sadly 
few communities sufficiently adult fully 
to cede these rights within their own 
frontiers—regardless of the frontiers of 
others. 





Ah Freedom! 


Billycocks and stovepipes 
Are always round about 
Ready to indict you 

If you don’t watch out. 


They hide behind the radio 
They listen at the door 

They lurk behind the curtains 
And underneath the floor. 


They have a little book of rules 
And woe betide your head 
If what you say is tagged as what 
You should not have said. 


Never talk about a blub, 
Never discuss a gistic, 

Take note that the mention of 
The gop is strubalistic. 


Billycocks and stovepipes 

Say they won't endure 

Talk like this, since all who hear 
Will turn istie sure. 


I wish I had a little mind 

All my very own 

And billycocks and stovepipes 
Would leave it alone. 


VioLET ANDERSON 








Canada and the Colombo Plan 


by Nik Cavell 


ET us look for a moment at the 

background of world events 
which gave birth to the Colombo 
Plan. There have always been times 
in history when parts of the world 
have been in chaos, but never a time 
when the world as a whole was in 
such a state of general disruption. 
This is directly attributable to two 
world wars, both fought in the great 
cause of human freedom. 


In these two wars the total casu- 
alties of people both in and out of 
the Armed Forces, who were either 
killed or wounded, reached the ter- 
rible total of well over sixty-nine 
million. In addition to that, millions 
were left without homes, whole cities 
were destroyed. Much of Europe 
and Asia were devastated. The eco- 
nomic, financial and trading sys- 
tems of the world were left hopelessly 
tangled; a huge volume of shipping 
was destroyed; and by the end of 
World War II, a complete political 
vacuum existed in vast areas of the 
world, which have not even yet been 
placed under stable governments. 
After the end of hostilities there was 
the vital and urgent necessity to re- 
habilitate and rebuild the countries 
of the world decimated by war. 


The first step that was taken was 
the inauguration of the Marshall 
Plan for European recovery, under 
which the United States spent up- 
wards of five billion dollars to 
assist Europe to get back on its feet. 
I believe it will go down in history 
as one of the greatest contributions 


ever made by one nation to help 
other nations after a great catastro- 
phe. It came at a time when Europe 
was without hope; it supplied hope; 
it dealt a telling blow to the spread 
of Communism and Russian plans 
in Europe; it rocked Russia back on 
her heels as nothing before or since 
has rocked her; and it dealt a blow 
to Communism in Europe from 
which it has never fully recovered. 
When the history of our time comes 
to be written, I am quite sure that 
the historians of that day will give 
the Marshall Plan and the United 
States, its originator, a far greater 
place in their books than we give in 
our present day thinking. 


Asia’s Need 


But while the democratic nations 
have been reconstructing Europe, 
the totalitarians have been busy 
making confusion worse confounded 
in poverty-stricken Asia. They 
succeeded in winning China to their 
side, set about the conquest of 
Korea, are waging wars in Burma, 
Indo-China, Malaya and other places, 
and are stirring up all the political 
strife everywhere that they possibly 
can. 


It is now vital that we push on 
with all the vigor we can command 
with the huge task of meeting the 


totalitarian threat in Asia. But that 
is by no means the only reason, or 
even perhaps the most important one, 
why we must push forward with this 
task. 





The poverty of Asia has to be seen 
before it can be realized and our 
first consideration should be the re- 
lieving of that terrible state of affairs, 
for purely humanitarian reasons. 


The whole of the Middle and Far 
East is stirred and on the march; 
everywhere the old order has chang- 
ed or is changing; there is a grim 
and very obvious determination on 
the part of all Asian peoples to live 
their lives in their own way and to 
be free forever of western domi- 
nation. We must remember with 
pride that this is but the spreading 
of the very essence of our own 
civilization. 


The realization of self-government 
for the peoples of Southeast Asia has 
at long last enabled them to make an 
entirely new approach to their ter- 
rible poverty and continual hunger. 
There are 570 million people in this 


area, one quarter of the population 
of the world and the majority of 
them are members of the Common- 
wealth, which should give us a special 
concern for them. 


The regions of Asia with which 
the Colombo Plan is at present con- 
cerned are: India, Pakistan, Cey- 
lon, Federation of Malaya, Singapore, 
North Borneo, Sarawak, Brunei, 
Burma, Thailand, Associated States 
of Cambodia, Laos and Viet-Nam, 
Indonesia. The natural resources of 
these countries have been very little 
developed. Their people are miser- 
ably poor and struggle against ter- 
rible odds of poverty and disease for 
mere existence. 


In India the diet of the people con- 


sists almost entirely of cereals, and 
in the rationed urban areas they eat 


Mr. Cavell is administrator of the Inter- 
national Economic and Technical Co- 
operation Division of the Department 
of Trade and Commerce. in announc- 
ing his appointment, the Minister said, 
“Mr. Cavell’s intimate personal know- 
ledge of the East will be especially 
valuable in his new post.” 


only about twelve ounces of such 
food grains a day. The same gen- 
eral picture, with local variations, 
can be found in the whole Southeast 
Asian area and there is urgent need 
to develop the resources of these 
countries, to increase their production 
of food and to raise the real income 
of their people. 


It must not be thought that these 
countries, and particularly India, 
Pakistan and Ceylon, have been sit- 
ting still just waiting for outside 
aid. The independent governments 
which have so recently come into 
being have been working with great 
energy towards the betterment of the 
lot of their people and, in fact, 
most of the capital assistance part 














of the work which we are now pre- 
paring to do under the Colombo 
Plan, is to aid and abet schemes of 
economic development and agricul- 
tural improvement which they them- 
selves have worked out, but for 
which they have not the capital re- 
sources. 


Finance 


It was the realization of this fact 
which led to the formation of the 
Colombo Plan. I come now to the 
finance necessary for this plan. As 
External Affairs Minister Pearson 
stated in the House last February: 
“The Colombo Plan calls for a 
capital development program in 
Commonwealth countries of South- 
east Asia, totalling about five billion 
dollars over a 6-year period—about 
two billion dollars will be raised 
internally and about three billion 


dollars’ will from 


come external 


” 
sources, 


It is expected that the contribution 
of Great Britain will amount roughly 
to $900 million over the six-year 
period by the gradual elimination of 
the accumulated sterling balances of 
the Commonwealth South 
countries. 


Asian 
Over the six-year period 
Australia has promised the equiva- 


lent of $75 million, twenty-one million 


contributed this 
New Zealand is contributing 
the equivalent of $9 million for a 
three-year period at the rate of $3 
million per year. 


of which will be 


year. 


Canada is contributing $25 million 
this year. It is with the 
careful spending of this twenty-five 
million dollars of the taxpayers’ 
that the International 


proper and 


money Eco- 


nomic and Technical Cooperation 
Division is particularly concerned. 


The Colombo Plan itself breaks 
down into two sections and the 
organization in Canada will likewise 
have two sections. One is devoted 
to the training of personnel of many 
kinds, the other to the provision of 
capital goods. 


Technical Cooperation 


Canada put up the sum of $400,- 
000 this year, under the Colombo 
Plan, to cover the training in this 
country of technical personnel from 
Southeast Asia. In addition we con- 
tributed $850,000 as a grant to the 
United Nations to aid its technical 
assistance program for eighteen 
months, In all, therefore, we have 
contributed one and one quarter mil- 
lion dollars. This technical cooper- 
ation is not confined to the Colombo 
Plan; we work in this field for the 
U.N. and its specialized agencies. 

The training of technical person- 
nel from Asia is vital. It is difficult 
in a highly developed industrial 
society such as ours to realize how 
different the situation is in Asia. 
Practically all our young boys grow 
up with a complete familiarity with 
electrical apparatus, machinery of all 
kinds, radios, automobiles, etc. etc. 
The boys in Asia, for the most part. 
come into contact with none of these 
things. 

We cannot hope to raise the stan- 
dards of living of these peoples ex- 
cept by using the methods by which 
we ourselves have become wealthy; 
we must aid the man by the machine; 
but first the man must know how to 
use the machine and how to take 
care of it. So that more food can be 





grown and terrible famines averted. 
the whole field of Asian agriculture 
must be given a face-lifting—that 
means trained local experts, thou- 
sands of them! If hydro and other 
forms of electrical generation are to 
be developed, as indeed they must. 
literally thousands of _ electrical 
engineers must be trained. These 
are just two of many aspects of the 
problem. 


This year we have had in Canada 
in all, about one hundred specialists 
and students from India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon, Europe and South America. 
Some thirty-six of them have been 
holders of United Nations Fellow- 


ships, that is, graduate students who 
have come to us for more experience 


and a chance to study our approach 
to industrial efficiency and_ other 
problems of a highly organized 


society. 


Some have entered our universities ; 
some have gone into training with 
hydro-electric commissions in On- 
tario, Quebec and British Colum- 
bia. Some have studied forestry and 
its allied industry, pulp and paper 
manufacture. Others have under- 
taken intensive courses in all phases 
of railway administration with both 
the Canadian Pacific and Canadian 
National systems. The long dis- 
tances in Canada covered by our 
railways create problems very simi- 
lar to those with which these students 
have to deal in their own countries. 


In the agricultural field, the ever- 
present prospect of famine in South- 
east Asia naturally creates interest in 
our Canadian methods of growing 
vast quantities of food grains, and 
many of the students who have 


Close-up of the ancient plow which is be- 

ing drawn by the bullocks in the cover 

picture. Says Mr. Cavell: “The whole 

field of Asian agriculture must be given 
a face-lifting.” 


studied here have been deeply inter- 
ested in our grain production meth- 
ods, our storage facilities, and the 
way in which we have adapted the 
machine to the growing of more and 
more food. Soil chemistry, conser- 
vation, and seed fertilization, is a 
vital problem in Southeast Asia, and 
in our agricultural colleges these 
specialists and students have found 
much to interest and even excite 
them. They have come mostly as 
individuals, but one whole mission 
arrived, consisting of men who hold 
senior positions in India and Paki- 
stan. For nearly two months this 
mission toured this country, visited 
the Agricultural College at Guelph, 
saw some of our best privately-owned 
farms, and in our prairies were es- 
corted on inspection tours by their 











opposite numbers in the provinces of 
Manitoba. Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


We had mission, which 


travelled from coast to coast, seeing 


another 


how we construct our roads, how we 
build bridges of various types for 
various control 


traffic in our big cities and so on. 


purposes, how we 

Canada is one of the most highly 
developed countries in the world in 
the use it makes of electric power, 
and the which came here 
to study hyro-electric development 
was particularly interested in the 
way in which we have carried electric 
power into rural areas to assist our 
farmers. 


mission 


This mission saw the huge 
electrical facilities at Shipshaw in 
Quebec, where a large percentage of 
Canada’s aluminum industry is 
They also studied the 
Niagara Falls installation and looked 
at plans for further 


centered. 


development, 
particularly in our prairie provinces, 
where many plans are still in the 
blue print stage. 


In addition to the 
and students who have come to 
Canada, we have sent in all, twenty- 
six experts who have gone to vari- 
ous parts of the world at the re- 
quest of the United Nations, Unesco, 
the Food and Agricultural Organiz- 
ation, and other agencies to work in 


special ists 


colleges, technical schools, and in the 
field, in many countries. They have 
been specialists in all kinds of skills 
leading to a practical approach to 
the problem of 

standards by the 


increasing 
methods 


living 
which 


have made Canada herself a prosper- 
ous nation. 


I feel very strongly that it is not 


only the actual technical cooper- 


ation with these people of Southeast 
Asia which is so valuable, but we are 
also obtaining a splendid opportun- 
ity to get to know them better, to in- 
troduce them to our people, and, we 
hope, to send them back to their own 
countries as friends of Canada for- 
ever. We are being given a wonder- 
ful opportunity to help build that 
bridge between East and West which 
is a vital construction if we are to 
unite the world into one fellowship 
and make it one brotherhood of free 
men. 


Capital Assistance 


As I have already said. here in 
Canada we are giving $25 million 
this year to aid our Common- 
wealth partners in Asia, to give prac- 
tical effect to schemes which they have 
already evolved, and for the most 
part, started to implement. Obviously. 
I cannot go into detail, but I will men- 
tion two projects which have appealed 
to us as the type of cooperation we 
would like to have with these Asian 
Commonwealth partners of ours. One 
is a scheme for village rehabilitation 
by which impoverished villages are 
divided convenient economic 
areas. Then a study is made of each 
area to see how it can be made more 
productive, How can the poor vil- 
lager be equipped so that he can 
better fight off the ever encroaching 
jungle, the tropical 
weed? How can the poor cultiva- 
tor get more and better food and 
thereby more physical strength for 
his work? Possibly in some of the 
areas in a short time, tractors and 
other agricultural machinery could 
be used. 


into 


fast-growing 


The scheme calls for ma- 
chinery for the digging of deep wells 
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for the provision of a better and 


continuous water supply in some 
places, and for the control of water 


levels in others. 


\ power mill of some kind will 
be erected in each area for grinding 
grain. More hand tools, axes, hoes. 
This is a 
direct grass roots approach to the 
problem of village poverty: couple 
it, as we are now trying to do, with 
a good agricultural college, and you 
can see that, through such schemes, 
at least some inroads can be made 
on Asia’s dreadful poverty, par- 
ticularly when you remember that 
over eighty percent of the population 
in these countries is engaged in agri- 


etc., will be provided. 


culture, very largely at the mere sub- 
sistence level. 

Another scheme with which we will 
help, is from another Asian Common- 
wealth partner. When the partition 
took place between India and Pakis- 
tan, millions of Hindus moved south, 
millions of Moslems moved north. 
This created a colossal refugee prob- 
lem with millions of such 
people in one country alone living 
anyhow they can, in 
camps, etc. 


seven 
cities, in 


Obviously this is a most pressing 
problem with dangerous _potentiali- 
ties, and a scheme has been evolved 
for putting these people in an agri- 
cultural settlement with housing, land 


Pakistan members of an agricultural mission who came to Canada under the Technical 
Cooperation Program of the Colombo Plan for Economic Development in South and Southeast 
Asia, study a test plot of Canadian wheat at the Central Experimental Farm in Ottawa. 


—Capital Press 











irrigated by diesel-engined pumps, 
and all the other machinery neces- 
sary for such a project. 


We are working on a_ scheme 
jointly with Australia and New 
Zealand under which those countries 
will initially supply the livestock and 
we the agricultural machinery for an 
experimental stock farm; once start- 
ed, such experimental farms will be 
likely to need special livestock from 
Canadian herds, and 
machinery. Absolutely all purchasing 
under the Colombo Plan will be done 
by the Government purchasing agent, 


more more 


Canadian Commercial Corporation. 


Naturally from countries with 


famine problems we receive requests 


for large quantities of grain. It is 
extremely difficult to turn these down, 
although the Colombo Plan was not 
designed for that kind of relief. The 
intentions of the Plan were to pro- 
vide capital equipment of a_ per- 
manent nature which could raise the 
standards of living. But as our 
Oriental friends point out to us, and 
their it 
is useless to give us beautiful equip- 


argument is unanswerable: 
ment for use in two or three years’ 
time, if the 
of famine! 


in meantime we have 
And so 
evolved a scheme whereby, 
do send food grains, the recipient 
country will up what we call 
counterpart funds, that is, they will 
pay into a bank in their own currency 
the equivalent of the value of food 


grains we send. 


died we have 


when we 


set 


From these counter- 
part funds they will pay for that part 
of capital assistance which must in 
any case be built in their countries, 
such as dams, buildings to house 


equipment, etc., etc. 
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Building a Bridge 

The Colombo Plan is a progressive 
step leading towards the peace and 
prosperity of the world. Imaginative- 
ly used, it can build that bridge 
between East and West which is so 
vitally necessary. It can only succeed 
if it receives the full support of 
western countries and that means the 
full support of every Canadian, no 
matter what his walk in life, and par- 
ticularly of every businessman. I do 
not believe that the Colombo Plan 
or any other plan can rehabilitate 
the great Far East and fill the 
stomachs of these starving people. 
but I do believe that, in this extreme- 
ly complicated and difficult world, 
the Colombo Plan, the United Na- 
tions Plan, Mr. Truman’s Point IV 
Program, can come to grips with the 
problem, can make a start, can build 
a bridge. From that start, the capital 
resources of the free world, plus its 
manufacturers and merchants, will 
find it possible to march across the 
bridge and to let the productive 
capacity of finance and industry bring 
these long-neglected people into the 
orbit of our prosperity. 


The argument for the Colombo 
Plan is unanswerable from a humani- 
tarian point of view. It is also un- 
answerable from a political point of 
view. The Commonwealth today is 
one international body which has 
succeeded in holding together per- 
haps better than any other, but it 
continue 


world-stabilizing factor 


cannot its influence as a 


the 


great extremes in the living standards 


unless 


of its member nations are remedied, 
and that is the main objective of this 
Colombo Plan. 





You and the Colombo Plan 


by E. M. Nichols 


HAT may voluntary groups 

and isolated but concerned 
individuals do to participate in the 
Plan? This article will 
attempt to give some clues. It is not 
to argue that the Colombo Plan, the 
United Nations Technical Assistance 
Program and President Truman’s 
Point LV are necessary; this has been 
eloquently and fully argued in other 
places.' Nor it to discuss how 
overlapping and duplication are to 
be avoided when several plans are 


Colombo 


is 


operating; we are assured by our 
Department of External Affairs that 
all studies and investigations will be 
knowledge, and that a 
unified plan of action will be carried 
out. It is rather to say how you and 
I, and the groups to which we belong, 
can influence, be a part of, and sup- 
plement, what governments on a huge 


common 


scale are undertaking in our name. 


I. 


It cannot be assumed lightly that 
Canadians either know about or wish 
to be involved in active programs of 
technical assistance to countries ma- 
terially less fortunate than our own. 
They may not have either the infor- 
mation or the good-will necessary. 
Quite often they have no information 
whatever about the state of the world 
and what Canadians are doing about 
it, and (or) they may believe that 
there is nothing that we can or ought 
to do. Were Canadians generally 
aware of and in favor of contribu- 


1See preceding article by Mr. Cavell 
and pamphlet reviews, 
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tions made by their government of 
$850,000 to the U.N. Technical 
Assistance Program and $25,000,000 
towards the Colombo Plan in 1951? 
Were these amounts too little or too 
much? What do we believe ought 
to be done next year? 


Herein lies our primary responsi- 
bility as voluntary groups and 
individuals: to make the fact of need 
graphically known, and to create the 
good-will which will press for 
adequate funds to get the huge job 
properly underway. At some point it 
may be necessary for us to campaign 
to help our government to see the 
extent of aid required of Canada, and 
to develop the public support neces- 
sary in order that government may 
act. Certainly an informed and 
interested public should hold a watch- 
ing brief over what government is 
doing. Right now, all across the 
nation we ought to be asking and 
answering these questions: What and 
where are the needs? What are the 
short-term and long-term answers, 
materially speaking? What more is 
required than material aid? What 
are the motivating factors, humani- 
tarian, religious, economic and 
political, which impel us to act? The 
needs are easy enough to prove. Our 
experts can tell us how we can begin 
to meet them. But we ourselves may 
have to dig deep into our humani- 
tarian and religious motivations to 
tell us why we should meet them and 
to provide the staying power needed 
in difficult days ahead. 








Mr. Nicnois, chaplain of Hart 
House, University of Toronto, is a 
tower of strength to many volun- 
tary organizations, including 
Friendly Relations with Overseas 
Students. 











Il. 


Neither the Colombo Plan nor the 
sum of all such plans can complete 
the job that there is to do. This is 
true for two reasons: first, there is 
to the to the 
and scope of the projects 
which could help to alleviate it: 
second, all such plans conceived and 
put into effect on the governmental 
to be mechanical and 
impersonal. There is room for, and 
tremendous need for, all the sharing 
that over the 
through missions, 
Friends’ 


no end need, and 


variety 


Oo 
a 


level tend 


has gone 
the Y's. 


Committee, 


years on 
the 
Inter- 
national Student Service, and many 


others. 


Service 


Probably more important than the 
material rendered the 
sacrifice with which it is given, the 
personal way it is handled, and the 
possibilities for human encounter, for 
learning about people and for mutual 
understanding and liking that arise 
naturally. For instance, International 
Student main em- 
phasis has always been relief, held 
last five-weeks’ Seminar 
near Ottawa entitled “Contributions 
of East and West”, to which came 
Southeast Asian students arriving in 
Canada under the Colombo and other 
Plans. The Seminar was their orien- 
tation and of 
tremendous value to Canadian stu- 
dents as well. 


aid so Is 


Serv ice. whose 


summer a 


course in Canada. 
Next year a similar 
Seminar is planned in Ceylon. Such 
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projects are major undertakings in 
which we share each other rather 
than simply our possessions, and they 
are essential to the 
Colombo Plan. 


supplements 


Voluntary groups ought, therefore. 
to extend their international 
programs, providing maximum op- 
portunity for 


own 


personal encounter. 


taking new heart from the prospect 
of vast governmental funds to do the 
mater‘al things which they for so long 
have Known ought to be done. 


Voluntary groups which have no 
international programs of their own 
need not feel that they are thereby 
cut off from the sharing. There is 
available to them the splendid oppor- 
tunity provided by CARE to send 
food or agricultural implements to 
Asia. CARE buys cheaply and 
guarantees proper distribution. Gifts 
of straight cash for famine relief are 
best channelled through the Friends’ 
Service Committee or the Food for 
India Committee. Both groups can 
be counted on to make the dollars go 
as far as possible 
\sia!? 


and that is far in 


Il. 


Another point at which the 
Colombo Plan and all other plans fit 
into our broader aims is the oppor- 
tunity which they present to us by 
bringing a great and 
number of overseas students to study 
in Canada. Presently these students 
number about a thousand, and they 
are in every major center, in the 
universities as regular students or in 
industry as special guests under the 


increasing 


2 CARE, 73 Albert Street, Ottawa, Ont.; 
Canadian Friends’ Service Committee, 60 
Lowther Ave., Toronto; Food for India 
Committee, c/o Chaplain, Hart House, 
University of Toronto. 





Technica] Training programs of the 
various Plans. Often the first thing 
faced by these students in racial 
discrimination when they seek accom- 
Further, 
even 


modation. how many are 
into a 


How 


enabled to see Canadian democracy 


invited, once, normal 


Canadian home? many are 
at work in its chief training ground, 
How many 


see farms. industries. Parliament. in- 


our \ oluntary groups? 


deed anything outside the particular 
How 


many go home hating Canada, loving 


purpose for which they come? 


Canada, or with no particular impres- 


sions? These are our guests, and 


many of them will return to positions 
of major importance in their own 
countries. Relations 
Students,’ is a 


Friendly with 


Overseas national 
local branches and 
contacts, which has been established 
to help answer positively the ques- 


committee with 


tions raised above. Through it, and 
through personal and group contacts 
in major Canadians can 
participate in the Colombo Plan right 
in their own homes, by seeking out 


centers, 


our guests and making them feel 
thoroughly at home. 
IV. 

What about persons who want to 
serve personally in overseas countries 
through the U.N. or the Colombo 
Plan? 


particular, get into the swim? 


How can young people, in 
For 
most, proper preparation leading to 
an international appointment in their 
chosen voluntary organization is the 


closest they can come; able person- 
nel are badly needed and find great 


Friendly Relations with Overseas Stu- 
dents, 43 St. George St., Toronto, can 
furnish names of overseas students, or a 
contact person in major centers. 


S. Husain Zamin, of Karachi, Pakistan, and 

Miss Lena Baumel, of Experimental Farm 

staff, Ottawa, run tests in mycological 
laboratory of Science Service. 


opportunity. But as for the various 
Plans, appointment is by call; the 
most outstanding in the 
various fields of work are asked to 
stop what they are doing and instead 
to bring their knowledge and experi- 


persons 


ence to the agricultural, engineering, 
health and_ educational projects 
developing overseas. In addition to 
expert knowledge and _ experience 
other qualities are also essential. The 
need is for men who can keep in their 
mission an objective and independent 
judgment, and who will bring in 
addition to technical competence an 
open mind to the problems of the 
country to which they are sent. If 
Canadians want to be involved, they 
must become experts in their fields, 
remaining responsible and flexible 
enough to respond should they be 


(Continued on page 25) 











Newsprint Famine 


by Bernard Minns 


Special Unesco Writer 


NEW kind of hunger is spread- 
Ring across three corners of the 
world threatening to rob man of his 
mental food—a growing famine of 
newsprint. one of the most vital re- 
quirements for the free flow of 
information. 

The primary social function of a 
newspaper is inform 
this 
is especially true in under-developed 
parts of the globe. It is particularly 


to enlighten, 


and entertain its readers. and 


in these areas where the newsprint 


shortage is crippling efforts to spread 
knowledge and understanding. 
This is plainly visible in India, 
where Mr. J. C. Jain, general man- 
ager of the Times of India, said 
recently that if the present shortage 
of newsprint and present level of 
prices should continue, most of the 
be ex- 


India would 


tinct within a year. 


newspapers in 


Yet today... the growing cultural 
India call for not 
less newsprint. A largely unlettered 
nation of 350 


needs of more, 


million, India is en- 
gaged on a national campaign to 
abolish illiteracy, assisted by Unesco. 
New 
classes are seeking essential 
The 
discussing new social and _ political 
problems. 


technical and __ professional 
infor- 
millions are 


mation. humble 


All this social ferment is produc- 
ing a reading hunger which must 
be satisfied if India is to progress. 
The country’s thirst for knowledge 


is seen in India’s rising newsprint 
consumption. Only five years ago, 
she used 30,000 tons annually, while 
today she is consuming double that. 
It has been estimated that she will 
need 100,000 tons in the near future. 

India’s position is typical of that 
in many other countries which are 
striving to reduce the burden of 
illiteracy. While their people are 
being taught to read, newspapers are 
cutting pages to a bare minimum, 
or simply going under. 

\ statement on newsprint issued 
for the recent Unesco General Con- 
ference out that: “The 
shortage of paper and the excessive 
cost material 
also threatens school textbooks and 
If the 


number of people able to read goes 


pointed 
of this essential raw 


even exercise books 
up by only 5%, it will be impos- 
sible to provide them with books, 
newspapers and other publications.” 
\ French delegate at the Conference 
reported: “Various activities in edu- 
cation and cultural training, espe- 
cially in the French Union, have 
already been affected.” 

Faced with this newsprint crisis, 
the International Raw Materials Con- 
ference in Washington—a 14-nation 
organization concerned with news- 
print allocations—has issued emer- 
gency “rations” totalling 9,500 short 
with “critical 
needs”. They are India, Philippines, 
Yugoslavia, Malaya 


tons to six areas 


Greece. and 





and Pakistan, while 
France is to receive 3.000 short tons. 


Singapore, 


The situation is not much brighter 
in Western Europe: French publish- 
ers—who also received an emergency 
allocation—expect that only five of 
Paris’ fifteen daily newspapers will 
be in any sort of stable position by 
next year; at least 149 publications 
have ceased in Belgium within the 
last two years; in Britain a 93-year- 
old local and a 71-year-old one, are 
among the casualities, which include 
weeklies by wealthy pub- 
small country like 
Denmark has lost four newspapers. 
The president of Denmark’s news- 
paper publishers has stated: “The 
man, the or em- 
ployee is gradually ceasing to be 
able to afford to read his daily 
newspaper . 

A complete shut-down of the press 
is threatened in Israel, if the coun- 
try does not replenish its dwindling 
newsprint stocks within two months. 
Egypt has also been hit severely by 
costs. The continents of 
Australia and Africa are suffering 
heavily from the crisis. 


ow ned 


lishers. Even a 


common worker 


soaring 


Perhaps the most disastrous fea- 
ture of this wholesale collapse of 
publications, is that it inevitably in- 
cludes a high proportion of the more 
intelligent, cultured and independent 
journals. In country after country, 
good wholesome dailies and week- 
lies are failing or living under the 
threat. 

Lacking large financial resources, 
these journals are today incapable of 
bearing the staggering increases in 
newsprint prices. According to the 
International Federation of News- 
paper Editors, newsprint prices have 
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risen between 50 and 100% in the 
last year. The situation is aggravated 
by an export tax levied by certain 
producer countries. 

The has_ been 


newsprint crisis 


brought about partly by the reading 
hunger which developed during the 
war. It has today outrun the pro- 
ductive capacity to satisfy it. The 
demand for newsprint is still rising. 


while the output of pulp and news- 
print is increasing too slowly. The 
result is that prices are rocketing in 
a wild the 
newsprint. 


scramble for limited 

The principal producer is Canada 
and the chief consumer is the United 
States, for the problem of obtaining 
newsprint in this dollar area 
largely a question of having sufh- 
cient dollars to bid in a rising and 
speculative market. 

Newsprint 


is 


production in other 
countries is limited by a lack of 
dollars to buy raw materials to keep 
their mills working to full capacity. 
The Newsprint Association of Can- 
ada has stated that if all factories 
today unable to obtain raw material 
were working at full pressure, they 
could produce nearly 600,000 more 
metric tons of newsprint a year. 
The United States of America 
consumes today more than 60% of 
the world’s output, while India with 
twice America’s population consumes 
less than 1%. While world produc- 
tion has risen nearly 20% since the 
war, consumption has dropped steeply 
in most countries. For example, the 
British has today available 
only 52% of the country’s pre-war 
consumption. The average size of 
American newspapers 35 
(Continued on page 25) 
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pages, 
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TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
TO IRAQ 

Epwin F. Forp, director 
tional education in Nova Scotia, has 


of voca- 


leave of absence for a year to advise 
the Iraq Ministry of Education in 
its program of expanding vocational 
school facilities. Mr. Ford will be 
guided in Iraq by the same principle 
he has followed in organizing voca- 
tional schools in Nova Scotia: “Voca- 
tional school program must be tied 
directly to the needs of an economy,” 
he says, “and that means close co- 
operation with industry.” In Nova 
Scotia the vocational schools offer 
courses in subjects ranging from 
marine engineering to coal mining 
and covering the primary industries 
of the 
and lumbering. 


province—fishing, farming 
But, says Mr. Ford, 
“I don’t have any intentions of trans- 
planting our Canadian program. 
Technical assistance means simply 
that you help people to do what they 


want to do.” 


Dr. Marcarer Hockin, Canadian 
home economist, recently rural wel- 
fare officer with FAO, has joined a 
UNESCO mission to Iraq which will 
help with the resettlement of landless 
tenant farmers on land made fertile 
While there she will 
help Lraqi educators to set up courses 
She is 


vinced that campaigns to raise living 


by irrigation. 


in home economics. con- 


standards and cut down illiteracy 


must begin in the home. 


APPOINTMENTS 

Prof. Epcar McInnis of Toronto 
has been appointed senior executive 
officer of the Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs. The newly 
created post will bear the title of 
president. Victor Sifton of Winni- 
peg. elected president in October, 
will become chairman of the national 
council, and Walter Gordon of To- 
ronto will continue as chairman of 
the national executive committee. 

LacHLAN MacRae has resigned as 
librarian at Fort William to join the 
Defense Scientific Information Ser- 
vice in Ottawa. 

Ernest McEwen of Ottawa will 
be competition manager of the Cana- 
dian Film Awards. 


LANGUAGE AWARDS 

Progress in learning a second 
Canadian language is to be recogniz- 
ed by awards established at this 
year’s national convention of the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. The 
Quebec Junior Board of Trade and 
Le Jeune Chambre de Commerce have 
united to provide an award for the 
English-speaking club that makes the 
greatest progress in learning French. 
A similar award for French-speaking 
clubs which register success in 
learning English was provided by the 
President, Forbes Rankin of Winni- 
peg. 

These awards, and the effort they 
will encourage, might well be imitated 
by other national organizations. 
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TOMPKINS MEMORIAL LIBRARY 

A prophet was honored in his own 
country on November 21, when the 
people of Reserve Mines, N.S.., 
gathered to open officially the 
Tompkins Memorial Library _ in 
honor of Rev. Dr. J. J. Tompkins, 
one of the pioneer leaders of the 
Antigonish Movement. 

As the entered the new 
Library each was handed a copy 
of a speech made by Dr. Tompkins 
in August, 1938, on “The Future of 
the Antigonish Movement.” In it he 
outlined the role that libraries would 
play in adult education. The fact 
that there were no public libraries 
in Nova Scotia at the time, did not 
deter him one whit. He knew they 
were coming and he felt it to be 
of the utmost importance that the 
people know how to use them, hence 
even at that early date he set about 
instructing them. 


guests 


Dr. M. M. Coady, in opening the 
Library, recalled the motto in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral in London, which 
says of Sir Christopher Wren, the 
great architect who it, 
“If ye seek his monument, look 
around you.” Those who looked 
around with the mind as well as 
the eye saw more than a monument 
of wood and mortar. They could see 
the men and women of Reserve 
whom Dr. Tompkins had inspired 
and educated so well that they have 
not only built a fine library in his 
honor, but have raised their com- 
munity from the status of a Nova 
Scotia ghost town, which it was 
when the collieries there closed. to 
a fine suburban community. 


designed 


The new library is the first one 
in Nova Scotia to have a specially 
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CAAE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 

The National Conference on Adult 

Education will take place in June, 

1952. 

Date: June 6. 

Place: McGill University, Montreal 

WATCH THESE COLUMNS FOR 

DETAILS OF PROGRAM! 


9 











designed library building. It is truly 
a model library with a selection of 
books which ranges from biography 
to children’s adventure stories. Phy- 
sical facilities comfortable 
lighting and _ the 
sturdy counter-type librarian’s desk. 
It administered under the N.S. 
Regional Library Commission, 


REGIONAL LIBRARIES IN N.B. 
Teachers and librarians in New 
Brunswick, joined by the Home and 
School Federation, have presented a 
brief to the Minister of Education 
calling for a province-wide system of 
regional libraries. 


include 
chairs, modern 


1s 


Continuous study 
has been given to library needs in 
this province and the proposed plan 
has been under consideration for 
time. Successful efforts in 
developing regional services in Prince 
Edward Island and Nova Scotia and 
their encouraging results have been 
followed with interest. 


EXTENSION COURSES IN N.B. 
When the University of New 

Brunswick offered a series of degree 

credit extension 


some 


courses in Saint 


John last year many educators pre- 
dicted their collapse for want of 
interest on the part of the general 
public. But the University felt that 
its job was to give such courses, if 
a sufficient number wanted them, and 
the Saint John program was to de- 














termine the demand in the province’s 
most populous center. 

Now for the second straight year 
the courses are operating successfully 
in New Brunswick’s famous seaport, 
and the favorable response shown last 
winter has led the provincial univer- 
sity to offer a similar series in its 
home town of Fredericton. The in- 
terest shown by capital residents, 
while keen on the part of a few, was 
not sufficient to make the courses 
practical and as a result only three 
out of eight subjects offered in 
Fredericton have been continued past 
the first lecture. 

The courses being given in both 
cities are of a degree credit nature, 
and consist of fifteen two-hour ses- 
sions, constituting a term course at 
the University. All arts subjects, they 
include English, history, economics, 
education, psychology and art. Little 
demand was found for elementary 
courses, so that junior and senior 
work predominates. 

\ number of reasons have been 
given for the lack of demand for ex- 
tension work in Fredericton, and 
some of these point the way to a 
future drop in interest in Saint John. 
Lack of sufficient population may 
have been the critical factor in Fred- 
ericton from the beginning, but once 
the backlog of interest built up in 
Saint John over a number of years 
is satisfied, the courses there may 


suffer a decline in enrolment. Even 


this year there was a noticeable drop. 


In both cities the greatest support 
of extension courses comes from the 
school teachers, and education sub- 
jects are prominent in the curriculum. 
Saint John teachers are given incen- 
tive to study further by their school 
board in the form of salary increases 


for university credits. This is not 
done in Fredericton, with the result 
that very few teachers had enough 
interest to pay for a course. It is also 
thought that Frederictonians, having 
grown up in a university town, have 
had a better chance to obtain degrees 
and so fewer of them than in other 
places have need for 
courses, 


extension 


Finally there is the fact that ex- 
tension courses have to compete with 
the U.N.B. summer school, especially 
in the case of teachers. Since so many 
more enrol for the summer session, 
the cost per course during the sum- 
mer is much lower. 


obtainable from 
these University of New Brunswick 
experiments over the past two win- 
ters are, therefore, not too encour- 
aging from the standpoint of adult 
education. It has been suggested that 
shorter, less expensive, general in- 
terest courses would be popular, but 
these too were tried both years with 
practically no success. The Univer- 
sity of New Brunswick considers it a 
duty to respond to any demand for 
extension education in the province, 
and will be ready with additional 
courses whenever such demand de- 
velops. 


The conclusions 


Ropert S. McGowan 


COURSES FOR COOPERATORS 
Several universities are this year 

making experiments — in 

courses for 


offering 
students interested in 


cooperation. 


® A new course dealing with the 
various aspects of cooperative enter- 
prise has been added to the curricu- 
lum of the University of Ottawa this 


fall. Offered by the Faculty of Arts, 





the course will lead to the degrees of 
B.A. (Co-op) and B. Comm. (Co-op). 


The lectures will cover two princi- 
pal fields: business administration 
and special aspects of cooperative 
enterprise. Under the latter heading 
will come lectures in general theory 
of cooperation, history and legisla- 
tion, organization, administration and 
financing, and inter-cooperative re- 
lations. 


The course, which will be given in 
French, has scheduled for 
evening classes to permit a larger 
attendance by interested individuals 
not enrolled as undergraduates. 


will be Rev. Henri 
Legere, of Winnipeg; Rev. Antoni 
Toupin, director of the Social Centre 
of Ottawa University and Le Conseil 
Canadien de la Cooperation, and Mr. 
Hubert Casselman, professor of 
Political and Social Science at the 
University. Mr. Casselman is author 
of the forthcoming volume, “The 
Cooperative Movement and Some of 
Its Problems” to be published by the 
Philosophical Library, New York. 


been 


Lecturers 


@ In Saskatchewan, the University 
is offering a course of broad train- 
ing for individuals capable of assum- 
ing leadership and responsibility in 
Cooperatives. Such leaders should be 


well qualified in the subjects 
of Organization and Administration. 
Law, Personnel Relations, Finance. 
Economics, Merchandising and Ac- 
counting, with reference to the special 


problems of Cooperatives, 


The course will be given within 
the Management Option of the 
Bachelor of Commerce degree, as it 


is considered this will secure the best 
combination of classes for students 
preparing for administrative and 
executive positions with Cooperatives 
of all types. 


As part of the program, the course 
will include the following special 
classes: Cooperation and Cooperative 
Marketing, Marketing Principles and 
Problems, Organization and Law of 
Cooperatives, Accounting Problems 
Peculiar to Cooperatives. The classes 
offered will be open not only to 
students seeking the Bachelor of 
Commerce degree, but also to 
students of other faculties. 


® At the University of British Colum- 
bia, the Extension Department is 
holding an evening lecture series for 
treasurers of credit unions. At the 
end of the course of thirteen lectures, 
the attendants will be expected to 
pass a two-hour written examination 
on topics ranging from bookkeeping 
procedure to loan security and from 
committee procedure to analysis of 
the provincial Credit Union Act. 


The course is open to any member 
of a credit union and lectures will 
be mimeographed for out-of-town 
distribution. 





SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH 


The Canadian Social Science Research 
Council offers two kinds of financial 
assistance to students. Pre-doctoral 
fellowships range from $750 to $1500 
to assist students working for higher 
degrees. Grants in aid of research 
are available to scholars who have 
research projects under way. For 
application forms and further details, 
write to: 

C. Cecil Lingard, 

Secretary-Treasurer 

P.O. Box 312 
Woodroffe, Ont. 


























FILM DISCUSSION PROJECT 


The Fund for Adult Education of 
the Ford 


three subject areas for major em- 


Foundation has selected 


phasis: 


|. Avoidance of war and achieve- 
ment of world peace. 


2. Preservation and improvement 
of the democratic way of life. 


) 


3. Strengthening the economic 


foundations of the free world. 


To determine how effective films can 
be in providing both substance and 
stimulation for adult group discus- 
sion in these areas, the Fund has set 
up a Film Discussion Project under 
the directorship of Glen Burch, for- 
merly director of the Film Councils of 
America. The Project is developing 
two, or possibly three, series of ex- 
perimental film discussion programs 
to be tried out during the next few 
The first, entitled, “Great 
Men and Great Issues in Our Ameri- 


months. 


can Heritage”, will be constructed 
around ten of the biography films in 
the “American Statesmen” series re- 
leased through Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films. 


In order to make these programs 
as meaningful as possible, materials 
are now being prepared to assist dis- 
cussion leaders and group members 
to explore the topics under considera- 
tion. These will include: (a) brief 
essays, pointing up the ideas of the 
statesmen as they relate to the issues 


of their time, (b) film discussion 


guides containing summaries of the 
films to be used, significant quotations 
from their 


scripts, and suggested 


questions for discussion, and (c) 


charts and other materials. 
Cooperating organizations or 
groups must agree to attempt the 
entire series of nine programs, in the 
sequence developed by the Project; 
to recruit the members of the experi- 
mental film discussion groups (mem- 
bership in each to be not less than 15 
nor more than 30); to supply dis- 
cussion leaders (it might be desirable 
to select a different leader from within 
the group for each week’s meeting) ; 
to make necessary arrangements for 
meeting facilities; and to secure the 
films, film equipment and projection- 
ists. 
The 


imposition of these 


simple 


rules is necessary in order to set up 


conditions which will provide for a 
fair evaluation of the results of this 
trial run. The Project emphasizes the 
experimental nature of the program. 
Only groups which have actually tried 
the program can say whether or not 
it is a good idea, and where it can 
So their reactions are 
awaited with interest. 


be improved. 


The Project has requested the co- 
operation of the CAAE in organizing 
Canada. Although 
the material is definitely designed 
for Americans, Canadians can eval- 
uate the method and decide whether 
it is worth developing for groups in 
this country. 


two groups in 





Newspapers Want News 


by John Heron 


UBLIC relations, as I said in my 

article in the December issue of 
Foop FOR THOUGHT, consists of two 
parts. One must do good, and then 
one must let the community know the 
good that one is doing. This article 
is about the second part, and par- 
ticularly about telling our activities 
through newspapers. 

Newspapers want news. That’s the 
commodity they sell; that’s what wins 
circulation; without news they would 
wither and die. 

I say this because so many friends 
have on occasion told me that news- 
papers wouldn’t use their copy. After 
seventeen newspaper 
editor, I make no bones about reply- 
ing that their copy didn’t measure 
up to the editor’s standards of in- 
terest, or he would have reached for 
it eagerly. 


years as a 


Here is something that may seem 
strange to readers who are not ac- 
quainted with what goes on in the 
news room of a new spaper: the editor 
has more copy every day than he 
can squeeze into his paper. Space 
is limited, and, as we used to say in 
exasperation (because. believe it or 
not, editors like to oblige people) : 
“We have no rubber type.” 

“Over-matter”, which is the news- 
paperman’s name for everything that 
is set in type and left over after the 
paper is filled, is the bane of type- 
setting rooms. It represents wasted 
time and money. and, worse still, the 
editor knows that whose 
articles are left in the “over-matter” 


persons 


are going to be very angry or dis- 
appointed. Someone is always hurt 
when the editor must choose between 
this item and that. 


We who are doing public relations 
for voluntary organizations, who are 
seeking publicity for our good works, 
must accept this grim reality, and go 
on from there. Our stuff must be 
good, and if it is good it will get into 
the paper. 


Now, what is “goodness” in an 
item you offer a newspaper? 


Your item must be either news or 
a feature story. There are many 
definitions of the word “news”, but 
for our purposes we may say that 
it is an interesting record of an event, 
presented promptly, in attractive (or 
at least intelligible) language, and it 
must conform to the very necessary 
requirement of accuracy. 


News must not be confounded 
with advertising. An advertisement 
is the paid announcement of a com- 
ing event. News may also announce 
an event, but in this case it must 
command attention: it must pass 
the editor’s judgment that it has suffi- 
cient interest for a big enough audi- 
ence to warrant publication in com- 
petition with other items. 


Feature, or human interest, stories 
command first place in the editor’s 
mind. ‘These are items which, be- 
cause of their nature or because of 
superior writing, appeal to one or 
more of our human instincts or emo- 
tions. They must have their base 
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on solid facts, but touch the strings 
of human feelings. 


You can’t make a good human in- 
terest feature story out of every 
event, but the nearer you come to 
doing so the greater will be your 
(1) in getting the item 
printed, (2) in rousing readers’ in- 
(3) in achieving your 


success 
terest. and 
purpose. 


The secret of writing human in- 
stories cannot be told in a 
single article. In fact, when | was 
City Editor of Canada’s biggest news- 
of sixteen 


terest 


paper, | gave a course 
lectures of an hour each to my re- 
porting staff, and only touched the 
fringe of what there is to learn. But 
you, if you apply a few simple rules, 
can write stories that will be accept- 
able to editors. 


The most important hint is: look 
for and accent the unusual. Good 
writing imagination—not 
imagination of the 
small boy playing cowboy, who sees 
Indians behind every tree and bangs 
away at them with his toy gun, but 
the kind that sees behind an event 
to motives, or ahead of an event to 
effects, and relates these motives or 
effects to people in an emotion-stir- 
ring way. 


requires 
the w ide-eyed 


Let’s take some examples of news 
and not-news, and see what makes 
the difference. Here are some things 
which are not news: a $10 burglary, 
a $100 fire, a sermon on the flood, 
a luncheon address on service club 
work. But suppose that in the $10 
burglary the thief overlooked $100 
hidden in a sock to buy presents 
for a community Christmas tree; or 
if in the $100 fire a little girl car- 


ried her canary to safety; or if in 
the sermon on the flood the clergy- 
man predicted that because of the 
sinful age in which we live there 
would be another deluge; or if the 
luncheon speaker denounced big 
business and labor unions as cultural 
philistines: there would be no doubt 
about the items becoming feature 
news. 

If you are going to attract public 
attention to your life work, you can’t 
do it in a jaundiced or cynical mood. 
You need to approach the job in a 
more-or-less wide-eyed way, looking 
for and detecting vivid interest in 
little things. Don’t, in other words, 
think in terms only of who and what 
and when and where: widen your 
thought and questioning to include 
how and why. 


Let’s go back to that $100 fire. At 
the scene, people told all about the 
damage to the chesterfield and the 
carpet and other furnishings, which 
was not at all interesting for a news 
story. The alert reporter, however, 
saw a bird cage hook in the window 
recess, and asked where the bird was. 
The people told him: “Janet carried 
it out into the garden.” He found 
that Janet was the eleven-year-old 
owner of the canary, and that she 
had run into the smoke-filled room 
to rescue her pet. That was feature 
news. 

I would sum up the question: 
“Where is news?” in this way: News 
is to be found wherever there is a 
person alert to perceive an idea, will- 
ing to pay attention to it, capable of 
associating it with other ideas to find 
the drama, and expert in creating out 
of this raw material a report which 
will be interesting. 
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News is not conjured out of thin 
air. The genius of Einstein does not 
consist in his creating something out 
of nothing, but in his associating a 
1iew thought with an old knowledge 
or belief, and thus bringing forth a 
new idea. He built upon a founda- 
tion laid by Euclid, Galileo, Newton, 
Faraday, Maxwell and Morley, and 
his genius is none the less impressive 
because he utilized known facts upon 
which to base his new theory. — 

So with the writer of news. All 
his past experience, all that he has 
learned of a factual nature, all his 
philosophy: these are ingredients in 
making the news of today’s events 
significant, attractive and readable. 
But note that the criterion 
whether the resulting copy is a 
learned essay, but whether it is 
interesting enough to make people 
read it. 


is not 


As to the actual composition of 
the news or feature item, we can all 
profit by the advice of a writer who 
combines distinction with the human 
touch and one who makes writing 
a fascinating experience. We hope 
to present that later in this series. 

Meantime, why not analyze items 
in the papers that interest you: what 
is the feature that appeals to your 
emotion? Develop a mood of mental 
expectancy about events, looking for 
the point of interest that will lift them 
from the not-news class to the feature 


news class commanding the respect 


of the editor 
his paper. 


and winning space in 


YOU AND COLOMBO PLAN 


(Continued from page 15) 
called. This is not quite all the story: 
there are positions at the stenographic 


and clerk levels for Canadians who 
have capitalized on their French and 
English heritage. Any able bilingual 
stenographer can be placed at once. 


How should the Colombo Plan 
affect you? Know the facts and be a 
true internationalist; take hold of 
opportunities close at hand; prepare 
through excellence in your own pro- 
fession to be called personally. These 
are some of the possibilities before 
Canadians at this critical time. 


NEWSPRINT FAMINE 


(Continued from page 17) 


the Canadian 30 pages; the United 
States Sunday newspaper editions, 
with their bulky supplements, often 
run to 100 pages. Yet in a number 
of countries newspapers are down to 
six and even four pages. 


The International Raw Materials 
Conference has set up a special Pulp 
and Paper Committee to go into the 
whole question of the distribution 
of newsprint. This Organization, as 
noted, has already provided a meas- 
ure of temporary relief by making 
newsprint allocations to needy coun- 
tries. Further action along this line 
is being currently worked out. The 
long-term problem, however, is to 
increase production. A number of 
countries are already carrying out 
technical research to find wood sub- 
stitutes that may be used to supple- 
ment the present limited output of 
pulp and newsprint. Along these 
lines a world plan must emerge to 
supply the needs of a paper-hungry 
world and keep open the lines of 
mass in even the 
darkest corners of the globe. 


communication 
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> Two American experiments 
in extensions of extension. 


Alumni Answer the 


Classroom Call 


by Madeline B. Wright 


LUMNI go to college in the 
United States with a zeal for 
knowledge that amazes their under- 
The thirst for 
mental food, evidenced by the en- 
thusiasm of these mature “students”, 
reflects a need for more intellectual 
stimulus than is usually offered by 
occupations in what 
referred to 
The growth 


graduate offspring 


one young 
alumna as the “after 
life.” of the alumni 
college as a special phase of adult 
education suffered arrested develop- 
ment in its youth during the war, but 
has since been revived as a popular 
feature of extended education. 


Born in the-early “30s, alumni col- 
leges experienced phenomenal 
growth. due to the fact that they 
benefit not only the alumni, but the 


colleges and alumni associations that 


a 


promote — them. statistics 
showed that the project brought back 


to college for a few days’ residence 


Karly 


many graduates who seldom, if ever, 
returned for the festivities of Com- 
mencement and reunion. 


ditional link 


and 


As an ad- 
between the institution 
its former students, the alumni 
college is generally conceded to war- 


rant the money and effort that pro- 
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duce it. Customary routine depends 
on the college to supply instruction 
and accommodation, and the alumni 
association to get the students. Fees 
to cover tuition, board and room vary 
with the institution. 

Trail blazers in this form of adult 
education Lafayette College 
(Easton, Pa.) and the University of 
Michigan. Because of their different 
types of programs each can claim 
to be the first of its kind in the 
country. In 1929 Lafayette estab- 
lished an Alumni College with the 
idea of giving graduates a chance 
to keep their intellectual interests 
alive. Alumni were invited to spend 
the week following reunion on cam- 
pus as residents, and to partake of 
morning lectures and enjoy informal 
social gatherings during the after- 
noons and evenings. 


were 


It was later noted that some who 
had planned to concentrate on the 
social activities found “more delight- 
ful and profitable ways” of spending 
their time. Golf clubs were left cold 
in their bags while erudite discus- 
sions on politics, drama, psychology, 
economics, and electrical engineering 
waxed hot. 





The University of Michigan origin- 
ated its Alumni University in 1930 
with a program devoted to serious 
educational purposes. Wilfred B. 
Shaw, as general secretary of the 
Alumni Association, had proposed 
the idea several years previously, but 
not until he had resigned that post 
and become Director of Alumni Re- 
lations for the University was the 
first Alumni University held. 


The idea immediately took hold. 
In fact the Alumni University was 
welcomed so vociferously by its par- 
ticipants that it has been continued 
since then with the exception of the 
war years. It became clear that an 
alumni college, in addition to recreat- 
ing the academic atmosphere for its 
“students”, had the further advantage 
of exposing alumni to contemporary 
thought in various fields of knowl- 
edge and acquainting older persons 
with the new ideas of the learned. 
The Alumni University now takes 
the form of short courses that run 
through four days’ duration in the 
week preceding Commencement. 
Among eight courses given in the 
thirteenth last June were 
Some Controversial Issues in Educa- 
tion, Recent Developments in Psy- 
chology, Outstanding Recent Phil- 
osophies, Natural Resources in Daily 


Life. 


session 


On the heels of Michigan, in 1931, 
Lawrence College (Appleton, Wisc.) 
offered a series of lectures for re- 
turning alumni, which they later dig- 
nified by the title of Alumni College. 
Lectures were grouped around three 
main subjects: such as, for one year, 
Shakespeare, American Art, Present 
Day Economics. 





It wasn’t long before the alert eyes 
of the Alumnae Association of Smith 
College focussed on the success of 
the foregoing and other pioneer pro- 
jects. Hearty cooperation was se- 
cured from the late President William 
Allan Neilson and in 1933, the year 
of a national crisis, Smith launched 
its first Alumnae College. 


It was a daring move considering 
the times. In the words of Florence 
Homer Snow, then (and for a total 
of forty-one years) General Secre- 
tary of the Alumnae Association: “In 
March, 1933, at financial low tide, 
with every bank in the country 
closed, an invitation was sent out for 
five days of resident study after 
Commencement. With what seemed 
to us remarkable optimism, we dared 
to hope that twenty-five souls might 
be able to draw from teapots and 
under mattresses the $22 necessary 
for tuition and board. To our de- 
light as spring wore on, in contrast 
to the falling stock market, the num- 
bers rose, until in June they reached 
the unexpected total of 210.” 


Alumnae of all ages came back to 
Northampton (Mass.) and renewed 
something of the spirit of their under- 
graduate days. With them came a 
few husbands and numerous friends. 
They came for various reasons: to 
get something more rewarding and 
substantial in a return trip to college 
than the make-believe world of Com- 
mencement and reunion; to partake 
of a novel feature in the adult edu- 





Mrs. Wricnr is editor of the 
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writes a weekly column of educa- 
tion news for the Springfield 
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cation movement; to get a practical 
substitute for an expensive vacation 
which seemed out of reach at the 
time; to get a change from the do- 
mestic life which bogs down many 
young alumnae. 

Smith has differed from other col- 
leges in its type of program. It 
concentrates each year on one coun- 
try or a single era, with lectures 
related to various phases of the 
theme. In successive years the topics 
have been: Great Britain in the 20th 
Century; Germany Since 1870; 
Modern France; the Mediterranean; 
the Renaissance; the Liberal Tradi- 
tion; the Americas-1941; ‘Toward 
World Order. 

Other institutions fell rapidly in 
line in the decade of the ’30s and 
alumni colleges broke out on Ameri- 
can campuses like an academic rash. 
Wooster College (Ohio) staged its 
first Alumni Week the same year as 
Smith, 1933, and the next year re- 
named it Alumni College. Instead 
of planning their discussions around 
a central topic, theirs covered a 
number of fields, in the belief that 
“students” were eager to be brought 
up to date on-many subjects. 

Mount Holyoke held its first 
Alumnae College in 1934. The same 
year similar “colleges” were launched 
at Wellesley and at Hollins College 
in Virginia, among other places. 
Many institutions which did not in- 
augurate an alumni college of several 
days duration in residence offered 
alumni conferences, seminars, and 
forums, some of which were held 
throughout the year instead of at 
Commencement time. 


Whatever the form, the motivating 
idea was the same: that alumni edu- 


cation is valuable because it interests 
in an institution certain alumni who 
would never return for the normal 
Commencement program; that it 
acquaints older alumni with current 
members of the faculty; that it en- 
riches the lives of the “students”, 
individually and as members of their 
communities. 


With the onslaught of war, alumni 
colleges were discontinued after 1942. 
(mong the first to be resumed in the 
postwar era was the Smith Alumnae 
College which was reactivated in 1946 
with a five-day session to consider 
“The State of the Union, 1946.” 
Attendance that year was 234, not 
too great a drop, considering the 
times, from the record high of 376 
in 1941. However, labor shortages 
in the domestic and maintenance 
realms made it impractical to con- 
tinue to give residence accommoda- 
tions to alumnae for a week following 
Commencement. But tradition was 
maintained and from 1947 through 
1950 Smith offered, as a compromise 
between all or nothing, an Alumnae 
College in Miniature, held for twenty- 
four hours immediately preceding 
Commencement weekend. 


Last June, 1951, for its sixteenth 
session of Alumnae College Smith 
returned to the original five-day 
form, held the week following Com- 
mencement. This was in response 
to the wishes of a large group of 
alumnae and to meet the demand 
of the times for as clear an under- 
standing of as many American prob- 
lems as possible. The theme, “Here 
and Now, the United States in 1951’, 
was covered in twelve lectures in a 
program which opened with an ad- 
dress by President Benjamin Fletcher 
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Students of Smith Alumnae College of 1936 talk over a lecture as they leave the hall. 


Wright. In addition to members of 
the faculty, guest speakers included 
a judge who is a Trustee of Smith, 
and an alumna prominent in govern- 
ment work, 


Subjects of the lectures were: Civil 
Liberties; The Drama of the Meson; 
Time, Space and Art; The Boss and 
the Reformer; The Cost of Freedom: 
The Place of Latin America; Chal- 
lenges to United States Foreign Policy 
in Asia; Reflections American 
Writing; American Propaganda in 
the Cold War; Music in 1951—More 
Business Than Art?; Religion Mid- 
Century; Recent Developments in 
the North Atlantic Community of 
Nations. 


on 


A special art exhibit was open 
each afternoon and other extra-cur- 
ricula features offered included 
swimming, golf, music. 
Faculty office hours for individual 
discussion were held on two after- 
noons. 


tennis, 


A Smith alumna with a Dartmouth 
husband had a chance last June for 
a double dose of study. Dartmouth 
College held its twelfth Alumni Col- 
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lege the week following Smith’s. 
Whether anyone was hardy enough 
to take in both curricula is not re 
corded, but the two series would 
have given abundant background for 
an intelligent appraisal of whatever 
might happen in the succeeding 
twelve months. Dartmouth, follow- 
ing precedent, took as its central 
theme a “great issue.” The subject 
for 1951 was “The Defense of Free- 
dom.” Eight lecturers included, in 
addition to President John Sloan 
Dickey and members of the faculty, 
a professor from Bowdoin College 
(Maine) and an associate justice of 
the New Hampshire State Supreme 
Court. 


Wells College (Aurora, N.Y.) ar- 
ranges its Alumnae College in still 
Its 1952 pro- 
gram consisted of three subjects, each 
one of which was considered for 
three sessions during a four-day 
period following Commencement. 
Two professors in three evening 
lectures talked on the subject; Cur- 
rent Methods in Corrective Psy- 
chology; one teacher considered the 


a different form. 











topic, Composer, Performer and You, 
1951. during three 9 a.m. classes; 
a third lecturer discussed Am- 
erican Policy in a Divided World 
at three 1] a.m. classes. 

Wellesley College last year, for the 
first war, offered a 
program similar to its former 
Alumnae College but renamed Wel- 
Weekend. It included four 
lectures on different phases of De- 
mocracy, held during two days pre- 


and 


time since the 


lesley 


ceding Commencement. Interspersed 
with the intellectual diet were social 
activities. This first 
Wellesley Weekend was received so 
that a similar 
gram is planned for next June. 


and reunion 


enthusiastically pro- 


When Smith revived its five-day 
Alumnae College last June, it ex- 
tended still further its effort to bring 
alumnae into the whole educational 
Under the name of Smith- 
Mobile, a travelling alumnae college 
started to roll in the spring of 1951. 
This Smith-Mobile takes the college 
to the 
usual order by which alumnae 
the college. 


circle. 


alumnae. in reverse of the 


go to 


As it operates, a group of alumnae 
in a region where there are a con- 
siderable number, arranges for one 
day to be given over to a series of 
lectures by members of the Smith 
faculty, in an_ accessible meeting 
place where luncheon can be served. 
At the college end, the Education 
Committee of the Alumnae Associa- 
tion prepares a list of faculty mem- 
bers who are willing to do a little 
travelling in the interests of the col- 
lege and its alumnae. Three mem- 
bers go with each Smith-Mobile and 
give two lectures in the morning and 
the afternoon. 


one in The group 


chooses whom it wants for the pro- 
gram from the list offered by the 
Alumnae Association. 


The experiment was first tried last 
May when the North Shore Smith 
Club arranged for a Smith-Mobile 
at Swampscott (Mass.). It proved 
such a success that alumnae groups 
in other localities started to clamor 
for a Smith-Mobile. So in October 
of this year the Smith-Mobile made 
its second appearance at the Haver- 
hill Country Club where the Merri- 
mack Valley Smith College Club 
(Mass.) made arrangements for a 
three-lecture day. For its third trip 
the Smith-Mobile went to New York 
City on November 10 where its per- 
sonnel alighted at the Hotel Barclay 
for a day’s academic program ar- 
ranged by the New York Smith Club. 
Requests are on the books for other 
Smith-Mobiles to go afield in the 
1951-52 Members of the 
faculty appear to enjoy a visit to 


year. 


Smith Clubs that are within prac- 
tical commuting distance from North- 


as the alumnae 


enjoy receiving them. 


ampton, as much 


Persons on the administrative side 
of an alumni college, whether in 
short or long form, whether resident 
or traveling, recognize it as a means 
to good alumni relations of year- 
round duration. Alumni, themselves, 
have been heard to describe their 
reactions to the intellectual stimulus 
received as a “shot in the arm,” or 
a mental tonic “like a strong heady 
glass of champagne.” 


The enthusiasm on both sides in- 
trigues the current undergraduates. 
Perhaps they wonder if the alumni 
will know more than they do! 
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University of Minnesota’s 


Continuation Center 
by Howard T. Ryan 


T is now fairly generally agreed 

that the responsibility of colleges 
and universities to educate those who 
support it end with the 
granting of a degree. The University 
of Minnesota in Minneapolis has 
pioneered in discharging its responsi- 
bility to serve those who wish to 
keep up to the minute on advances 


does not 


made in specific professional and 
occupational fields. Its Center for 
Continuation Study has certain fea- 
tures which are unusual in extension 
programs on this continent and which 
are based on a bold theory of edu- 
cation. . 
Credit for the plan of this Center. 
which has been copied by several 
other American universities, goes to 
the late Dr. Lotus D. Coffman, presi- 
dent of the University from 1920 to 
1938. About twenty vears Dr. 
Coffman called to task a group of 
professional men, charging that they 
were failing to keep abreast of ad- 
vances in their field. 
group of ministers. accepted the 
criticism valid. But they coun- 
tered Dr. Coffman’s remarks: “The 
colleges and universities are doing 
practically nothing to help profes- 
sional men to keep up to date.” 


The retort startled the educator. 
but after much thought Dr. Coffman 
became convinced that the ministers 
had touched a vital weakness in con- 
temporary education. In his biennial 


ago 
? 


These men. a 


as 
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report for 1932-34 Dr. Coffman made 
this statement to the University’s 
board of regents: “It is my opinion 
that the universities should become 
centers of stimulation . for the 
continuing education of adults who 
are exercising leadership or are in 
a position to exercise it...” 

He to outline what he 
conceived to be the three main pur- 
poses of a continuation school. “It 
should,” he said, “disseminate the 
most recent knowledge available in 
every branch of human learning; 
stimulate professional interest and 
growth on the part of professional 
leaders: and thus give the people of 
the state a higher quality of profes- 
sional service than they could other- 
wise expect.” 


went on 


This outline is being followed to- 
day, according to Dean of Univer- 
sity Extension Julius M. Nolte. He 
and the Center’s director, Norman W. 
Johnson, say that there are no holds 
barred in tackling any kind of course 
that will help bring professional or 
trade groups up to the minute in 
their specialties. “In fact,” says Dean 
Nolte, who first put the Center into 
operation. “any course that has been 
demanded has either been given, is 
being planned or will be planned 
as soon as possible.” 

The Center’s records bear out the 
broad claims made by its staff. In 
slightly less than fifteen years the 











held 1.000 short 
institutes with an at- 
tendance of nearly 55.000. Subjects 


for the courses have 


Center has ove! 


courses and 


included den- 


tistry, traumatic surgery, child dis- 
health, 


ease, parole work, public 
labor relations, tax reforms, railway 
transportation, law, arc welding, re- 
sort management, hospital adminis- 


tration, puppetry and truck driving. 


The Centers staff considers it 
ironic that the group which first 
called for such a Continuation Center. 
the clergy, have used its facilities 
least over the years. 


There are no educational require- 
ments for registering in a Center 
course. There have been registrants 
enrolled in short courses and _insti- 
tutes who couldn’t write their names. 
Director Johnson says. “We can do 
this because a person who is making 
a living in a specific field has all the 
fundamentals of his trade or profes- 
sion: therefore. we can teach these 
courses of latest developments with- 
out danger of going over the stu- 
dent’s head.” 

The high degree of specialization 
found in the students also calls for 
top-notch instructors and lecturers 
and the poor soul who tries to dish 
up a “canned” talk is more scorned 
than pitied. On one occasion a medi- 
cal man took too lightly an invita- 
He at- 


tempted to give a lecture covering 


tion to teach a Center course. 


very elementary and general material 
to a group of specialists. Within a 
few moments one of the group rose 
and said, “We are all quite familiar 
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would you mind if we went on 
to the next topic.” According to 
Johnson the offender learned his les- 
son well because he has been back 
several times and has always had 
his material well prepared. 


“This anecdote might also be used 
as an illustration of what kind of 
courses the Center teaches,” Johnson 
says. “Under no circumstances do we 
attempt to give the student a ‘re- 
fresher’ course. It is not our pur- 


pose to provide an opportunity to 
brush up on half-forgotten elementary 
principles—but rather to give him 
brand new material that will put him 
abreast of the latest college graduate. 
The idea is to give the professional 
and trade men who have been work- 
ing five, ten or twenty years in a 
field a chance to catch up to the 
minute.” 


All Center 


tailored. The initial move is usually 


courses are custom- 
made by a professional or trade 
that feels its membership 
would benefit from a course. 


group 
Soon a 
few of the group’s representatives 
will be invited to meet with the Cen- 
ter’s staff as a programming com- 
mittee. After determining what spe- 
cific topics are to be included, the 
Center’s staff takes over and breaks 
down all the topics into the smallest 
possible headings. 


Over 16,500 persons have taught 
at the Center—about one teacher for 
every three students. About half of 
those who have taught are regular 
University _ staff. 
However, when the best man doesn’t 


members of the 


happen to be at Minnesota there is no 
hesitation in calling the needed ex- 


pert from elsewhere. Most of the 





Center’s faculty have taught the 
courses without pay. In some in- 
stances the Center has paid token 
fees for the services of experts from 


some distant place. 


The average length of a course is 
about three days although extremes 
range from one day to a month. “The 
courses are necessarily brief because 
a professional, business or trade man 
cannot spare any great length of time 
away from his work,” Johnson ex- 
plains. “Also,” he says, “the highly 
concentrated nature of material and 
the highly specialized student level 
make it possible to cover much ma- 
terial in little time.” 


The average cost for a course is a 
$2 registration fee and an additional 
$1 per day tuition. However, the cost 
also tailored to the individual 
course. In all cases the cost is divided 
equally among those who attend it. 


1s 


The Center’s physical facilities are 
a real contribution to its success. A 
three-story brick structure, the Cen- 
ter is really a small residence college 
in itself. It has sleeping accommoda- 
tions for eighty persons, a lounge, 
library, auditorium, seminar and class 
rooms, a commodious dining 
and a heated 250-car garage in direct 
connection with the building. The 
lounge in particular has proved to 
be invaluable. Its club-like atmo- 
sphere has encouraged students to 
get together in informal sessions at 
the end of the day to hash over ma- 
terial presented during formal class 
hours. 


room 


President Coffman’s plan envisaged 
not only an organization and a pro- 
gram but also a building. No aban- 
doned university building would do; 
it was required that the building be 
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The Center for Continuation Study has its 
own building adapted to its special needs. 


functional—definitely tailored for 
specific needs and uses. Since it was 
to be both a hall of residence and a 
hive of intellectual activity, attention 
in the planning was given to comfort 
as well as to the amenities. 

The success of this adult-specialist 
training center has been reflected in 
the many “fan” letters received by 
the Center praising the quality of 
courses taught. “We’re playing the 
role of ‘honest broker’ here,” John- 
son says. “What we really strive for 
is to give the individual the best pos- 
sible instruction on the most up-to- 
date material. Then he can integrate 
it into his daily work and pass it 
along in better service to his client, 
patient, customer or consumer.” 


It is undeniable that the Center is in 
substance a form of university ex- 
tensions: as a matter of fact, it is an 
extension of university extension. 
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Farm Forum Gives “Technical Assistance” 


Colombo Plan Exhibition 

Farm Forum has been honored by 
being asked to contribute to the 
Colombo Plan Exhibition to be held 
in Ceylon next February. 


Fifteen nations will take part in the 
exhibition which will be designed to 
demonstrate the technical require- 
ments of the countries in South and 
Southeast Asia and the kind of help 
they might expect from the countries 
that are participating in the Colombo 
Plan. The exhibit will 
indicate what this country can offer 
in technical 


Canadian 


training and capital 


equipment, towards raising — the 
standard of living in that part of the 


world. 


The Canadian Government Exhibi- 
tion Commission has asked National 
Farm Radio Forum to supply photo- 
Canadian 
exhibit. The pictures will illustrate a 
group of farm people listening to the 


graphs for use in the 


farm 
home, and holding their own discus- 
sion after the broadcast. 


Farm Forum broadeast in a 


Farm Forum and the East 


The that will 
receive assistance through the Colom- 


Eastern countries 


in the Farm 
Forum technique as a 


bo Plan are interested 
means of 
educating their people. Their biggest 
educational problem is illiteracy. 


At present a number of men from 


India and Pakistan are in Canada 


studying our methods of farming, 


cooperation and technical skills along 
various lines. Their visit has been 
made possible through the Colombo 
plan. When Ruth McKenzie, Editor 
Director of National 
Farm Radio Forum was in Ottawa 


and Research 


last September, she was asked to meet 
the agricultural 
India at a 


delegation from 


round-table conference. 
The delegation represented six states 
of India. They interested in 
finding out exactly how Farm Forum 


were 


operates. 


Not long after, a native of Pakistan, 
a called at the 
National Farm Forum oflice to get 
He, 
too, is in Canada studying under the 
Colombo Plan. 


Samalani, 


information on Farm Forum. 


Increasing Production 

The Canadian farmer is concerned 
about what effect the Colombo Plan 
and the technical aid 
United Nations may 
have on him. The basic idea of these 


various pro- 


grams of the 


programs is to help the underdevelop- 
ed countries to increase their pro- 
of food 

Will this 


markets for Canada. or the reverse? 


duction and manufactured 


coods. mean a loss of 
Canadian farmers still remember the 
1930's 


vjiled high or destroyed, and farm 
piled higl lestroyed, and f 


when food surpluses were 


income struck bottom. 


So the question “Should We In- 


crease Production?” is a vital one 


to farmers. and it will be discussed 
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dl 


Photograph to be used in Exhibition: 


in National Farm Radio Forum on 
Monday, January 7. Some of the 
related questions that will be con- 
sidered are: Were the surpluses of 
the 1930's due to lack of need or lack 
of purchasing power and poor distri- 
bution? Would 
the underdeveloped countries lead to 


industrialization of 


more or less trade between them and 
Canada? Will the technical aid pro- 
grams be an investment for peace ? 
Forum Opinions on Co-ops 

Do cooperatives pave the way for 
state and 
government control? 


ownership increasing 
Not according 
to the great majority of the 834 Farm 
that 
discussed this question on November 
12, 1951. 


own 


Forum groups across Canada 
Co-op members control 


their business, these Forums 
said, and they are independent of the 
government and of political parties. 
A minority of the Forums expressed 
the opposite view on the question, and 
a few were uncertain. 

The topic that gave rise to this 
discussion was “Are Co-ops Social- 
istic?” It was the final topic in a 
series of three on cooperatives, which 
opened the 1951-52 National Farm 
Radio Forum season. Other topics 
in the were: “Are Co-ops 
Efficient?” and “Are Co-ops Demo- 
cratic?” 


series 
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Edgeley Forum, Ontario, listening to broadcast. 


On the question of efficiency, 73 
per cent of the Forums said the most 
important way to ensure the success 
of to efficient 
manager and staff. Also important is 
an alert, active and efficient Board of 
Directors, and enough members to 
A 
cooperative should only be formed, 
according to the Forums, when there 


a co-op is hire an 


give the co-op sufficient business. 


is a real need for one in the com- 
munity and when existing services 
are inadequate or unsatisfactory. 


Whether or not co-ops are demo- 
cratic, depends on the members. This 
was indicated 
the 
Democratic ?” 


in the Forum discus- 
“Are 
Matters of policy are 
decided on at annual meetings of the 
members. The difficulty is to get good 
Only 22 


per cent of the Forums in Canada 


sions on topic Co-ops 


attendance at the meetings. 


reported good attendance and partici- 
meetings of the 
co-ops with which they are familiar, 
A third of the Forums (33) said 
the co-op annual meetings did not 


pation at annual 


succeed in representing the views of 
the whole membership, and another 
20 per cent said the meetings were 
of the 


Forums did not answer or could not 


only fair. The remainder 


speak from actual experience with 


cO-Ops, 
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“Are You Listening to Your Forum?” 


No one needs to be told that they 
at St. 

Anti- 
Through the 
years, in all the very practical pro- 


believe in group discussion 
Francis Xavier University at 


gonish, Nova Scotia. 


grams carried on by the Extension 
Department there, learning has gone 
hand in hand with doing. In the 
work with miners and fishermen, the 
theory has always been that people 
should first study their problems, and 
come to understand their true nature, 
before they begin to take action to 
solve them. It has been the Antigon- 
ish faith that people can help them- 
selves, if they will get together to 
study, discuss and act. 


It isn't surprising then that Dr. 
Peter A. Nearing, who was formerly 
Chaplain at St. Xavier. 
should have a good deal to say about 


Francis 


study circles and forums in his series 
of Sunday afternoon broadcasts on 
the theme, Adult Education for Cana- 
dians. These radio talks were heard 
the Religious Period 
November and December. 


in during 
In them, 
Dr. Nearing made it clear he believes 
that what has happened in Nova 
Scotia as a result of group discussion 
can happen all across Canada. 


New Techniques for New Times 
“We are learning new techniques 


that will to make the 
most of themselves. to increase their 


enable men 
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to their fellows and to 
know the joy of being of greater 
service to others. We are learning 
to mobilize ourselves, all the people, 
for continued learning, growth and 
development. 


usefulness 


“It is a compliment to our Cana- 
dian people that a technique consid- 
ered unusual twenty-five years ago 
has received general acceptance and 
application. When our people were 
told that old men could learn new 
ways of living, that ordinary men 
could undertake successfully fields of 
activity formerly considered the ex- 
clusive domain of the select few in the 
community, they hesitated to accept 
the statement. They were shy and 
diffident when invited to sit in on 4 
study club as preparation for their 
new and broader role in life. 


“Now study clubs, discussion 
circles and kitchen meetings have be- 
come accepted tools in the develop- 
ment of Canada’s intellectual, spiritu- 
al and cultural life. Canadian men 
and women are going to their study 
clubs as Canadian boys and girls are 
Both are 
now recognized as part of the modern 
Canadian pattern of perfection. The 
vrammar school graduate now finds 


going off to their schools. 


an opportunity for organized con- 
tinued learning that his father did 
not know or have. 





Discussion Must be Planned 


“We found by experience that suc- 
cessful discussion is not accidental. 
It must be planned. It must be led. 
Otherwise it becomes a school without 
a teacher, a pooling of ignorance, and 
before long it is without any learners. 
This means that there must be other 
schools where leaders, with a sense 
of dedication can be trained in the 
guidance of their 
mutual perfection . 


toward 
.. More Canadian 
schools at the university level are 
undertaking the development of com- 
munity 


fellows 


leaders. It is a necessary 
part of the pattern for progress and 
perfection. 


“e 


Experience has likewise 
shown that part of the planning for 
adult learning is to take into account 
the needs and interests of the learner. 
The vast majority of Canadian adults 
are interested in their daily bread 
and will be willing to study the eco- 
nomic, political, social, moral and 
cultural problems surrounding it. It 
matters little where we start to learn 
so long as the learner is interested. 


Listen, Discuss and Learn 


“. . . By the use of radio and 
radio discussion we are doing some- 
thing today we could not possibly 
have done in 1921. 
Canada discusses, and Canada learns. 
Canada is learning to use the gifts 
that God has given her to become a 


Canada listens. 


wiser and better nation under God. 
A good idea can wing its way across 
Canada and into the 94 percent of 
Canada’s radio-owning homes more 
quickly than you can call in your 
neighbor for a cup of tea. And even 
if our acting does lag behind our 
knowing, we can still save ourselves 
a generation of costly and fruitless 
waiting through the more rapid com- 
munication of ideas and discussion of 
these ideas by thousands of thinking 
men and women in study circles . 


“-* 


“One thousand thinking Canadians 
working together on a national prob- 
lem, but at the local level, could do 
more for Canada than her ten 
Houses of Assembly and her Parlia- 
ment at Ottawa. 


“Are you listening to your forum? 


Are you discussing, making your 
contribution to the solution of local. 


provincial, 
problems? 


and national 
Or are you one of those 
Canadians who ask with Cain, “Am 
I my brother’s keeper?” 


regional 


Leaving national 


problems _ to 
national leaders may have been a 
good technique in the old days when 
we could not come together and had 
to send our representative instead. 
Thanks to the modern tools of adult 
education we can come together in 
the intimacy of the radio discussion 
circle though a continent as wide as 
Canada may lie between us”. 
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Lnesco’s Program of 


The Healthy Village, An Experiment 
in Visual Education in West China, 
Monograph on Fundamental Edu- 
cation V, Unesco, Paris, 195] 
(University of Toronto Press) 120 
pp.. 50 cents. 


It is natural for Canadians to feel 
lack of interest in 
publications labelled “fundamental 
education”. 


a certain smug 
So small a proportion of 
population reaches adulthood 
without learning to read and write 
that literacy is not one of the major 
problems in adult education in this 
country. But “fundamental 
in Unesco terms includes also 
education in health, agriculture, do- 
mestic science, etc., with groups of 


our 


educa- 
tion” 


adults and children who are largely 
illiterate, and some of the experi- 
ments being carried on are not with- 
out relevancy in a country where large 
groups are, if not illiterate, at least 
indisposed to“undertake any reading 
which requires effort. 


the conclusion which | 
reached with some surprise after 
reading The Healthy Village. This 
monograph has special interest for 
Canadians because of the story con- 
tained therein of the work of Nor- 
man McLaren of the National Film 
Board in developing new techniques 
for preparing film strips and other 
visual aids. 


Such is 


I expected his part of 
the story to be fascinating. if some- 
what mysterious to one completely 


Educational Assistance 


without knowledge of the technical 
problems involved. I was not disap- 
pointed. But I was also delighted to 
find the whole story of this project 
so exciting. 


The project was defined as a “one- 
year experiment for making audio- 
visual aids which could be used in 
health teaching with a partly-illiterate 
rural population.” It was carried on 
in western China by a cooperative 
arrangement between UNeEsco and 
the Mass Education Movement of Dr. 
James Yen. The year was 1949, the 
vear in which the victorious Com- 
munist armies swept across China 
from the Yangtze to Canton and from 
Shanghai to Eastern Turkestan. All 
the inevitable consequences of that 
revolutionary upheaval affected the 
work of the Audio-Visual Project: 
terrific inflation, disruption of trans- 
portation, failure in communications, 
influx of refugees, shortages of food 
and all less essential supplies. That 
so much was accomplished in the face 
of these difficulties adds to the excite- 
ment of the story. 


The primary purpose of the pro- 
ject was to induce people to take 
definite action beneficial to 
health, with special emphasis on vac- 
cination for small-pox and examina- 
tion and treatment for trachoma. The 
secondary purpose was a_ general 
change in thinking and habits in the 
direction of more hygienic ways of 


some 





living. The Project staff aimed at 
creating a real community conscious- 
ness of their program and in at least 
one of the districts where they worked 
were successful to the extent that 
everyone was talking about trachoma, 
the majority of the population volun- 
tarily submitted to examination and 
treatments, and the doctor and nurse 
and the purpose of their work were 
known by virtually everyone in the 
district. (The report mentions that 
the most important single audio-visual 
aid was the foreign woman doctor! 
Wherever she appeared a crowd 
always gathered. ) 

The means by which this was ac- 
complished (filmstrips, picture books, 
static and mobile posters, etc.) are 
surely worth the attention of edu- 
cators everywhere. Also worthy of 
universal consideration are such les- 
sons as the need to suit the program 
to prevailing needs—after the change 
of government, official policy empha- 
sized reconstruction and a project 
teaching better farming practices 
would have been more acceptable 
than one on health measures which 
were regarded as luxuries; the need 
to change the topic before the com- 
munity bored with one, 
preferably moving on to one closely 
linked, as “The Good Farmer” could 
be linked to “The Healthy Village.” 

It is impossible to do justice to 
Mr. McLaren’s section of the report, 
describing the work of the Art De- 
partment, in unillustrated pages. The 
monograph is profusely illustrated. 
Better even than reading it, must be 
to hear Mr. McLaren tell his own 
story, with slides, as he did following 
the JPC meeting in Montreal recently. 
The importance of Mr. McLaren’s 
contribution to the project is indi- 


becomes 


cated by a paragraph from the report 
of the Health Department: 


“The arrival in August of Norman 
McLaren was a great joy to our art- 
ists. He was full of new ideas for 
varieties of audio-visual aids and his 
quiet friendliness and intense interest 
in his work were an inspiration to all 
of us. He knew of course all about 
making filmstrips, but made a definite 
point of learning how to adapt his 
ideas to the needs of health training 
here. He observed the field work and 
always tried out different ways in 
which visual aids could help meet our 
problems. He taught our artists too, 
the importance first of all of keeping 
in mind the purpose of these visual 
aids and the needs they are intended 
to meet.” 


Sometime we hope someone will 
take inventory of the contributions 
made by Canadians to work such as 
this—mustard seeds, perhaps,—but 
what a may be harvested in 
future generations! 


crop 


H.L.R. 


Libraries in Adult and Fundamental 
Education; the Report of the Mal- 
mo Seminar, by Cyril O. Houle, 
Director of the Seminar. Incorpo- 
rating Reports prepared by Yvonne 
Oddon, Lachlan F. MacRae and 
others. United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization. Paris, 1951. 179 pp. 
( University Press ) 
$1.00. 


of Toronto 


Jaime Torres Bodet, Director-Gen- 
eral of Unesco, in a foreword to this 
important document says, “One of 
the most crucial problems facing the 
world today is the education of adults, 
including the millions without formal 














schooling who must continue learning 
if they are to play well their part in 
shaping our ever-changing world. 
Many agencies are working to solve 
this problem, but few have the po- 
tentialities of public libraries. | be- 
lieve therefore that UNEsco must do 
everything in its power to stimulate 
the creation and development of effec- 
tive library services to adult educa- 
tion, thereby giving the great masses 
of the world the opportunity for self- 
education, which they need and de- 
serve.” 

what our 
own Canadian Massey Report has to 
say about libraries: 


of 


This seems to confirm 


< Oo 
among 


local institutions education and 


culture the public library must always 
hold a key position . . 


its services 


and 


are not limited by time or space. 
library working whenever 
wherever its books are read.” 


1s 


Dr. Bodet’s words set the tone for 
a review of the work of this second 
international Seminar on library work 
(the first was called a school, in 
Manchester and London, England, in 
1948), held in Malmo, Sweden, with 
major headquarters in the Stads- 
bibliotek (city library), July 24 to 
August 19, 1950, sponsored by the 
Libraries Division of Unesco. The 
objectives of the Seminar were stated 
in advance to be: one, “to contribute 
to the total knowledge of librarian- 
ship by giving experts, drawn from 
many nations and many different 
kinds of libraries, the opportunity to 
define those topics or questions which 
are now most crucial in library adult 
education, and to examine them in 
the light of the experience and judg- 
ment of the group”; two, “to give 
individual participants aid in plan- 
ning the improvement of library adult 
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education in their own communities 
or countries”; three, “to give a group 
of professionally competent people 
the experience of working together 
productively in an_ international 
setting”; and four, “to give the par- 
ticipants the opportunity to under- 
stand the goals and program of 
UNESCO, to . . . support its activities 
and extend its influence.” 


The Director of the Seminar was 
Cyril O. Houle, Dean, University 
College, The University of Chicago, 
and he was assisted by two group 
leaders, Lachlan F. MacRae, then 
Librarian of the Fort William, 
Ontario, Public Library and by Mlle. 
Yvonne Oddon, Bibliothécaire, Mu- 


sée de (Homme. Paris, France. 


The participants, twenty-four men 
and twenty-one women, represented 
twenty nations and spoke twelve dif- 
ferent native tongues but there were 
only two official languages used at 
the Seminar, English and French. 


The Seminar was divided into 
three groups: Group I, Library Adult 
Education Programs, with Dr. Houle 
in charge: II, Audio-Visual Methods 
and Techniques, headed by L. F. 
MacRae: and Group III, Library Ser- 
vices in Under-Developed Regions, 
with Mlle. Oddon as leader. Plenary 
sessions were held frequently for pro- 
gress reports and cross references of 
material and interim conclusions. 


Practically the whole Seminar was 
conducted by the discussion method, 
each group formulating and carrying 
out its own plans. “Working papers” 
had been commissioned in advance of 
the Seminar as bases for discussion, 
on such practical subjects as: “Plan- 
ning and Organizing the Library’s 
Adult Education Program”, “Publi- 





cizing the Program and Stimulating 
Reading Interests”, “Evaluating the 
Library’s Program”, “Library Dis- 
cussion Groups”, “Films in Public 
Libraries”, “Recordings in Public 
Libraries”, and “Centralized Services 
in Under-developed Regions”. 


The term “adult education” is diffi- 
cult to define precisely, but, as Dr. 
Houle points out, so are “health”, 
“recreation”, “university”, even “lib- 
rary itself. He advises us to inquire 
instead into the major idea which the 
term implies. “Philosophers will agree 
that education . is the result of 
experience . . . but is all experience 
education?” asks Dr. Houle and re- 
minds us that educators disagree. In 
a broad sense all experience has edu- 
cational value, but Dr. Houle believes 
there must be a more positive ap- 
proach. He therefore defines adult 
education as “the effort put forth by 
a mature person to improve himself 
by acquiring new skills, information, 
understandings, attitudes, or appre- 
ciations, or the effort of an agency to 
present the opportunity and the en- 
couragement to mature persons for 
improving themselves or their com- 
munity.” In the broader sense all 
libraries, by providing the tools of 
learning, are adult educational insti- 
tutions, but the narrower definition 
means that the library must have a 
more positive program—it must “‘take 


the lead in stimulating, and helping 
to shape, the desire to learn on the 
part of the people of its community.” 


This theme was developed in ad- 
dresses given by the three group 
leaders before the whole Seminar, by 
the “working papers” already re- 
ferred to, and by the discussions 


which went on within the groups and 


in various cross-sections of all 


groups. 


To people from North America the 
work of Group III has all the fasci- 
nation of the exotic. “Under-de- 
veloped” regions as envisaged by 
Unesco are not pockets of sparse 
population and relative inaccessibility 
in countries such as ours, but regions 
where the people live in conditions of 
poverty and ignorance, severed, in a 
general way, from the progress of 
modern civilization. Where people 
are illiterate adult education may 
mean literally teaching them to read 
and write. A people’s folk-lore, sym- 
bolism, and general way of life be- 
come of paramount importance in 
setting up a library system as a “fun- 
damental” (the term used by 
Unesco) or “formal” or “organized” 
system of education becomes avail- 
able. This group’s problem then was 
to discuss how to provide and inte- 
grate library services in a general 
program of mass education, starting 
at the “fundamental” level. It was 
shown that the library offers a neu- 
tral meeting-ground for the whole 
community irrespective of social, re- 
ligious or cultural differences. Five 
members of the Group came from 
Ceylon, Egypt, two different regions 
of India, and Tunisia. Two were 
from Canada and one from Australia, 
where geographical conditions pro- 
vide obstacles to development, and 
one was engaged in field work in 
Malaya. This group, after surveying 
the problem with its attendant diffi- 
culties, and in light of all the mis- 
takes made by countries which have 
established library service, planned 
the establishment and program of 
suitable library such 
areas. 


services for 











All adult educators will welcome 
this volume as defining and inter- 
preting the role of the public library 
in adult education. It will give a 
comprehensive view of present-day 
practices enabling them to evaluate 
library programs, to find fields of 
cooperation, and to avoid duplica- 
tion. 


While librarians and others will 
welcome it as a summing up there 
will be a sense of disappointment that 
nothing new or exciting or experi- 
mental seemed to come out of the 
Seminar. No new theories were ad- 
vanced which could stimulate discus- 
sions and aid the formation of new 
patterns of service in the years ahead. 
We somehow expect this of an inter- 
national meeting. Perhaps one reason 
might be found in the plan of having 
six of the eight “working papers” 
contributed by Americans, the other 
two by Scandinavians. Thus we have 
no opportunity in this volume to 
learn of the fine work that has been 
and is being done, for instance, in 
Great Britain in adult education, and 
from which we on this continent 
might have culled some valuable in- 
formation and help. Another reason 
probably lies in the registration. On 
the whole it was not the top people, 
the leaders in adult education in their 
respective countries, who attended. 
Thus the few leaders who did register 
did not find the stimulus and inter- 
change of thought they expected and 
which might have exploded new 
ideas, but rather they had to turn 
“teacher”. 

However, this is a must book for 
every librarian and everyone engaged 
in or interested in adult education. 
The Seminar did reaffirm values, and 
there was unanimous agreement that 
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the libraries of every nation benefit 
through such international collabora- 
tion; that there is an obligation to 
help establish libraries in the under- 
developed areas of the world. There 
was too “a re-affirmation of the belief 
that adult education is one of the 
most effective methods of social 
change and improvement.” 


ANNE HuME 


INVALUABLE TOOLS 


It is difficult to describe in a few 
words volumes so tremendous, both 
literally and figuratively, as the 
Oxford Atlas and the Canada Year 


Book. If one could value reading 


matter by weight, there would be no 
better buy for one’s money than 


@ The Canada Year 
King’s Printer, Ottawa. 
$3.00. 


This massive tome, 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
is described as “an official com- 
pendium of information on general 
economic and social conditions in 
Canada for businessmen, students 
and all interested in the statistical 
records and growth of the country”. 
This is an accurate description of 
the book’s function as a_ useful 
reference volume, but it sounds for- 
bidding. Indeed everything physical 
about the book—its weight, the 
solidity and fineness of the type— 
combines to repel the entertainment 
seeker. 


Book, 1951, 
xi., 1220 pp. 


prepared by 


Yet, if you like treasure hunts or 
quiz programs, you will enjoy the 
Canada Year Book. You will be 
intrigued by the facts you can find 
out and also by those you cannot 
find. You may wonder why statistics 





on crime and delinquency are broken 
down by sexes, marital status, 
educational background and religious 
affiliation whereas you cannot find 
out the proportion of females in the 
civil service or the proportion of 
married to single women in the 
general labor force. You may wonder 
how the CBC decides which programs 
are “educational” and which “in- 
formative” and why news com- 
mentary and resumés are apparently 
considered as neither. It’s a good 
game; we recommend it. 

Everybody who tries to keep up 
with events in the world today needs 
an atlas, and we hope a lot of people 
will furnish their homes with 
@ The Canadian Oxford Atlas, To- 
ronto, 1951. $7.50. 

Probably we should have given it 
to a geographer to review, who could 
have discoursed on the technicalities 
of the map-making (all the maps are 
new), but we couldn’t bear to have 
it leave our office. We have used it 
to locate various spots in the news 
and it has not failed us. We can 
now visualize the location of Abadan 
and Adria. (But why do the British 
continue to refer to Iran as Persia?) 
Each pursuit is an aesthetic experi- 
ence because the maps are so 
beautiful. 

It is a joy to handle this book and 
for what it is, the price is certainly 
not high. This Canadian edition has 
a special set of maps of the Americas 
with some interesting and unusual 
sections of our continent such as the 
Far West, the Middle West and Great 
Lakes, which take vertical slices 
across Canada and the United States 
giving us a perspective we need 
occasionally. 





New Books 


LINKS WITH LIFE 


By S. R. Laycock. A new series of 
talks given over the Dominion 
Network of the C.B.C. in co- 
operation with the Canadian Men- 
tal Health Association. An im- 
portant book for parents, teachers, 
ministers, social workers, camp 
counsellors and others. Like Dr. 
Laycock’s earlier books, this is 
highly recommended by Home and 


School Clubs. 75 cents. 


THE MODERN WORLD 


By R. A. MacKay and S. A. 
Saunders. Originally published in 
1935, this book has sold all over 
the world, as there is nothing else 
which covers the same ground. It 
is the story of world political and 
economic developments during the 
present century. For this new 
edition, the book has been drasti- 
cally revised. $5.00. 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF 
ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 


This new United Nations book is 
prepared by the Secretariat of the 
Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East. Part I deals 
with basic factors of development 
including: resources, income, and 
economic development problems 
and trends. Part II reviews de- 
velopments of the current year in: 
agricultural and industrial pro- 
duction, transport, international 
trade and payments, money and 
finance. $3.75. 
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Pamphlets 











Why the Colombo Plan? 


Of course it is true, as Mr. Barr 
says, that misery, and not commun- 
ism, is the basic problem of our world 
but the sad fact is that it took the 
fear of communism to quicken our 
conscience to do something about 
the misery. And the thing that has 
suddenly made us afraid of commun- 
ism and consequently ready to do 
what, to our shame, we should prob- 
ably never have gotten worked up to 
on purely humanitarian grounds, is 
the union of communism with a re- 
juvenated Russian imperialism. 


A few years ago, when the fact of 
this union was just beginning to be- 
come obvious even to the politically 


naive, we used to hear complaints 
that there was no good popular ma- 
terial on communism. This was re- 
gretted on the ground that “to know 
one’s enemy is the strongest measure 
of defense.” Since then the pam- 
phleteers as well as the generals have 
been busy building our defences and 
there are now a-variety of pamphlets 
presenting this problem, or rather this 
complex of problems, from various 
angles and at various levels. Those 
reviewed here are a more or less ran- 
dom selection. 

In the United States, they are more 
preoccupied than we are with the in- 
ternal threat of communism. Three 
pamphlets from across the border 
deal with communism primarily as a 
specter which may appear at close 
quarters — a ghost in our own house, 
so to speak, the fear of which may in- 


VA 


duce a paralysis which is more 
dangerous than the object feared. 

© What About Communism? by 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. Public 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 164. 22 East 
38th St., New York 16. 1950. 32 pp. 
20c. 

This is a very able and readable 
pamphlet worthy of the high tradi- 
tion of this series. It is calm and 
reasonable in tone, in keeping with 
its announced purpose of presenting 
facts as an antidote to hysteria. 

The facts include historical 
accounts of the evolution of the in- 
ternational communist movement, 
stages in communist policy, and the 
development of the Communist party 
in the U.S. The last section deals 
with the problems of communism and 
free society. It raises such questions 
as how to identify a communist, 
should communists be permitted full 
freedom of expression and _ political 
action, the right to work for the 
government, to teach in schools and 
universities. These are large prob- 
lems, too large to be dealt with fully 
in such a limited space, but as far 
as it goes, the treatment is very fair. 
®@ Primer on Communism, prepared 
by the Anti-Defamation League of 
B'nai B’rith. 74 pp. 
® How You Can Teach about Com- 
munism, by Ryland W. Carry and 
Gerald L. Steibel. 48 pp. Freedom 
Pamphlet Series, Anti-Defamation 
League of Bnai Brrith, 212 Fifth 
Ave., N.Y. 1951. 25e. 





These two pamphlets give further 
treatments of the same material but 
they do not give the same impression 
of fairness. The definition of com- 
munism includes the sentence, “And 
it culminated finally in a new odious, 
totalitarian social system.” The ques- 
tion, “how was the Soviet Empire 
established?” is answered by, “Chief- 
ly by force and chicanery.” The use 
of so many words charged with emo- 
tional content gives to these pam- 
phlets a tone of passion more likely 
to augment than to allay hysteria. 

Furthermore, the question and 
answer method of presentation is se- 
ductive to the critical faculties of the 
unwary reader. However, there are 
good lists of suggested readings at 
the end of each section and the pam- 
phlets are attractive and lively. 
®@ Let's Join the Human Race, by 
Stringefellow Barr. University of 
Chicago Press. (W. J. Gage and Co., 
Toronto) 1950. 30 pp. 25ce. 

Although also addressed to U.S. 
citizens, this pamphlet bids them look 
outward at the state of the world and 
adopt a foreign policy in line with 
what Mr. Barr calls the “facts of 
life.” Since American foreign policy 
is of the utmost importance to Cana- 
dians and since our thinking is so 
frequently colored by that of our 
southern neighbors, this excellent 
pamphlet is one that can be heartily 
recommended for Canadian consump- 
tion. 

Mr. Barr makes a most vigorous 
case for a generous and practical 
program of aid to the millions of sick, 
hungry, illiterate and oppressed 
peoples in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America who have recently become 
convinced for the first time that, be- 
cause of new scientific knowledge and 


technical skills, their misery is not 
necessary. Russia offers them world 
revolution and a planned, produc- 
tive, expanding economy. We offer 
them “freedom”. But tyranny does 
not frighten them; they have never 
known anything else. We want peace 
and quiet in which to enjoy our high 
standard of living; they have noth- 
ing to enjoy, so they want a change. 
Mr. Barr shows forcibly how false is 
our common assumption that Russia 
is all that stands between mankind 
and a stable peace. The world revo- 
lution for equality now started would 
not stop if all Russians died tonight. 
The solution which Mr. Barr pro- 
poses is a World Development 
Authority along the lines of TVA. 
It’s a wonderful idea. But unless we 
show that we are ready to support 
such timid gestures in the right 
direction as the Colombo Plan, what 
chance is there we shall ever get that 
far? 
© The Threat of Communism, by 
Blair Fraser. Bureau of Current 
Affairs, Department of National De- 
fence, Ottawa. 22 pp. 


Canada’s own stake in the ideologi- 
cal struggle now going on is boiled 
down into short pithy form in this 
little masterpiece by one of Canada’s 
oustanding journalists. Unfortunately, 
it is not now available for wide popu- 


lar distribution. It might become so 
if the demand were sufficiently im- 
portunate. A word to the wise... 


Mr. Fraser makes the necessary 
distinction between communism and 
Russian imperialism. He sees the 
former as a threat to Canada only 
when it is united with the latter. “In 
other forms it may be hateful, re- 


pellent, deplorable . . . but we can 
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afford to ignore it; in some places we 
can’t afford not to ignore it.” We 
cannot posibly win in the struggle in 
which we are engaged, he says, if we 
let ourselves be identified, every- 
where, as defenders of things as they 
are. “There are countries where a 
Communist tyranny would be better 
than what it would replace.” Our 
task, a very difficult one, is to devise 
ways and means of permitting and 
even assisting in the drastic social 
and economic reforms required in- 
stead of letting countries fall into the 
chaos and anarchy of which only the 
Communists are now equipped to 
take advantage. 


Mr. Fraser is optimistic about our 
ability to meet this challenge and in 
adding up the balance sheets of where 
we stand at present finds that advan- 
tages are not all on the Russian side. 


® Cold War — Second Phase? by 
Edgar McInnis. Behind the Head- 
lines Pamphlet Vol. XI, No. 4. 
Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs, Toronto. 1951. 17 pp. 15ce. 

Prof. McInnis confirms Mr. 
Fraser’s tempered optimism. His 
pamphlet deals almost exclusively 
with the political and military phases 


of the same struggle and points out 
how and where the world balance of 
power has changed in the past year to 
the advantage of the democracies. 
The cold war has now reached a dead- 
lock. This cannot last indefinitely. 
How will it be broken — by negoti- 
ation and compromise or by a third 
world war? 


Mr. Fraser stated that we must not 
be trapped into opposing anything 
and everything that Communists pro- 
pose. Prof. McInnis puts it another 
way: we must beware of rejecting an 
opportunity for negotiation simply 
because Russia may get some advan- 
tage from it. Negotiation is only pos- 
sible when both sides can hope for 
some advantage. We need to be firm, 
but also moderate and reasonable. 
These admonitions are useful to keep 
in mind when we read in our news- 
paper about parleys in Paris and 
Korea. 

With all this good pamphlet ma- 
terial available, there is no excuse 
for fuzzy thinking about the nature 
of communism and the ways of deal- 
ing with it. The most important way 
is by relieving the conditions in 


which it breeds. 
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Another New “Behind the Headlines” Pamphlet 


® Aluminum in World Affairs, by 
Richard Redler. Behind the Head- 
lines pamphlet, Vol. XI, No. 5. Cana- 
dian Institute of International Af- 
fairs, Toronto, 1951. 16 pp. 15c. 


Walter L. Rice, President of the 
Reynolds Mining Corporation, a_sub- 
sidiary of Reynolds Metals, said the 
Jamaica tract contains enough bauxite 
ore to furnish the United States with 
aluminum for “many decades.” .. . 


Aluminum, a light, strong metal essen- 
tial in aircraft production, is an im- 
portant war material. — The Herald 
Tribune. 


Thank you very much. 


The foregoing is from The New 
Yorker—one of the little absurdities 
from the press which that magazine 
loves to reprint with ironical com- 
ment of its own. Mr. Redler’s 
pamphlet expands the rudimentary 
information given by the Herald 
Tribune’s story, and underlines its 
conclusion. Aluminum is an impor- 
tant war material and that is the 
essence of aluminum in world affairs 
today. Thus a substantial part of 
the pamphlet deals with the big pro- 
grams of plant expansion now going 
forward in Canada and the United 
States; with the enormous new 
development of bauxite deposits, 
notably in the Caribbean area; with 
the unsettled problem of the degree 
to which the United States will plan 
to depend on Canadian supplies; and 
with the relative positions of the 
“free world” and the “Soviet orbit” 
in regard to supplies of this strategic 
metal. All the most essential facts 
in the recent developments appear to 
have been covered, though in an 
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extremely skeletonized form. A “chro- 
nology” of these developments would 
have been helpful to the reader who 
would like to check back on the news 
stories to get a clearer idea of what 
has been happening and what were 
the questions at issue. 


Recent history is preceded by some 
account of the pre-war set-up in the 
industry, of the aluminum cartel, and 
of the technology of aluminum pro- 
duction with its heavy dependence on 
plentiful cheap electric power, and 
cheap transport. The importance of 
Canada in world trade in aluminum 
is amply demonstrated but, oddly 
enough, nothing is said about the 
developments which have already 
taken place in the further fabrication 
of aluminum within Canada or about 


the possibilities for the future along 
these lines. 


Within the limits set by a 16-page 
pamphlet, Mr. Redler has done a use- 
ful introductory survey. But the 
questions raised — and others which 
he does not raise to any degree, such 
as the broad matter of public control 
of such vast industrial empires based 
on a material increasingly essential 
for war and peace—certainly cannot 
be answered from the selection of 
facts presented here. For that reason, 
this reviewer feels that pamphlets 
such as this should put a great deal 
of emphasis on bibliography and on 
rigid documentation of the facts pre- 
sented. The list “for further read- 
ing”, though an interesting one, is 
pretty sketchy. B. Kine. 
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Seeing Is 

While there are as yet no films 
focusing exactly on the Colombo 
plan, the following titles vividly pre- 
sent the problems. All are available 
the Canadian Film 


from Institute, 


72 Wellington St., Ottawa or your 


community film library. 
Battle for Bread: UN, 18 min. 


concerned with food. The 


A film 
great need 
for its better production is movingly 
shown as the only way to feed all the 
peoples of the world. This is not just 
a story of what might have been done; 
it tells is being the 
United Nations today. 

Nordisk, 21 
From the beginning of history, man- 
kind has been haunted by the fear of 
famine. To this 


ensure that no one anywhere need go 


what done by 


‘ommon Concern: min. 


wipe out fear and 
hungry, the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of the United Nations was 
set up in 1945, planning food produc- 
tion and distribution on a world-wide 
seale. This film outlines the world food 
plan in human terms, and presents 
actual speeches by the leaders at the 
Quebee and 
at F.A.O. 

‘he Eternal Fight: UN, 22 min.—Shows 


how epidemic d'seases are controlled 


Copenhagen conferences 


and can be eliminated by international 
cooperation. 

Fate of a Child: UN, 17 min.—The story 
of the death child 
dramatize conditions in 


of a is used to 

an under-de- 
veloped area which it is hoped the 
UN Technical Assistance program will 
help to eliminate. 

That All May Learn: UN, 19 min.—The 
human story of a Mexican farmer and 
his family who are exploited because 
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e 
Believing 
they cannot read 
the 
peoples all over the 
Green Gold: UN, 22 
points out the great 
today and shows its 


used to 


of all 


or write; 


stress need for education 


world. 


The film 


need for timber 


min, 


diversified uses. 


Floods, erosion, and decreas- 
the indis- 
criminate cutting of trees. To combat 
this, all 


operation in the better use of timber 


rapidly 


ing resources are due to 


over the world there is co- 
and in its conservation and replanting. 
This is a beautiful film with a 


mentary in blank verse. 


com- 


United Nations at Work: UN, 17 min. 
Depicts dramatically and with unusual 
techniques the birth and activities of 
the Children’s 
gency Fund—a temporary measure to 
fill the place left vacant by UNRRA. 

This Is the United Nations: A series of 

The 


have sections related to the topic: 


International Emer- 


“sereen magazines”. following 
(1) Nations fight tuberculosis through 


Unicer; technical aid to under- 


developed countries. 
(2) Feeding and clothing of children 
by UnIcer. 
(4) “University of the World”: UN 
Fellowship Program. 
(6) WHO fights epidemic 


disease. 


Filmstrip 


World Food Supply and the United 
Nations: (67 frames)—Explains how 
the United Nations, through the food 
and Agriculture Organization and other 
specialized agencies, is dealing with 
the problem of world-wide hunger. 
Describes international efforts to im- 
prove food production and _ food 
distribution. 





FILM UTILIZATION 
oh Mundiwals jer Ladiins 


tn 


COMMUNITY GROUPS 
FILM COUNCILS 
HOME AND SCHOOL ASSOCIATIONS 
PARENT TEACHER GROUPS 
WOMEN’S CLUBS AND SERVICE CLUBS 
FARM AND LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS 
SCHOOLS 
COLLEGES 
CHURCH ORGANIZATIONS 


SPONSORED 


By 


THE CANADIAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
ADULT EDUCATION .---- CANADA 
143 Bloor Street West Toronto, Ontario 


AND 


THE EDUCATIONAL FILM LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION UNITED STATES 
1600 Broadway New York City, N. Y. 


Price $1.00 











Is your club or group searching for material on — 


Citizenship? Group Discussions? Film Circuits? 


— or any number of topics of current interest? 


If so, consult 


SURVEY OF PROGRAMME MATERIALS 


Published by the 


Joint Planning Commission 


The Survey is the only bibliography of its kind in Canada. 
Carefully indexed and annotated, it contains a selected list of 
materials from over one hundred national organizations associated 
with the Joint Planning Commission. It was first published in 1948 
in loose-leaf form, and it has been kept up to date by subsequent 


revisions in 1949 and 19951. 


To secure a copy, see your Library or any of the National 


Organizations of the Joint Planning Commission. 


A limited number are available free upon request to: 


JOINT PLANNING COMMISSION 
CANADIAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT EDUCATION 
143 BLOOR ST. WEST, TORONTO 











